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DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Raymonp L. Spears, whose unique relation of expe- 
riences on “A Walk Down South” attracted so much at- 
tention and was received with so much favor as published 
in these columns, has undertaken, under commission from 
the Forest AND STREAM, an extended expedition down the 
Mississippi River, starting from St. Louis in a small boat 
and proceeding as far toward New Orleans as the time 
to be devoted to the trip shall allow. 

Mr. Spears will study the phenomena of the great river, 
the natural history, and the people. There is no more in- 
teresting section in this country; and Mr. Spears has in 
his “Walk” demonstrated his rare capacity as an observer 
of things that are worth seeing, and his skill in the 
delineation of them. Our St. Louis contributor, George 
Kennedy, wrote the other day: “I have traveled many 
hundred miles with that wonderful man who sees things 
and tells what he sees. He should always travel and 
always write about his travels.” 

In the Mississippi country Mr. Spears will find of 
things to see and describe a very embarrassment of riches. 
His letters will be one of the most notable features of 
these columns in the months to come. 





COLORADO DEER SKINS. 


A CASE of great importance to the protection of Colo- 
rado game is before the courts of that State. It is one 
arising from the confiscation of 300 deer hides which 
the authorities claim were unlawfully had in possession. 
The warden seized them, the dealer from whom they 
were taken sued to recover them and won his suit, and 
the State has appealed from the decision. The importance 
of the final adjudication of the case is well indicated in 
the paragraph of the argument for appellant in which 
the meat and hide hunters and buyers are truly charac- 
terized as, except the beasts of prey, the most heartless 
and persistent enemies of the game. If this case shall be 
lost by the State the effect upon protection will be most 
deplorable. The District Attorney is fortunate in having 
for an associate in the case one whose interest in game 
protection is so warm as that of Mr. Beaman, and one 
who understands so thoroughly not only the legal prin- 
ciples involved but the true relation of a perpetuated game 
supply to the good of the commonwealth. 

Mr. Beaman has had large share in the development of 
the Colorado game law, which is to-day among the most 
sensible and comprehensive of our game codes. It makes 
recognition in full measure of what has come to be 
accepted as a basic principle of adequate game protection, 
that the sale of meat and hides must be prohibited. This 
is saying, in another way, that the game is for the people, 
all the people, and not for a few butchers and dealers. 
Colorado has found out, as other States in the West and 
in the East have proved, that prohibition of selling is an 
absolute essential of any scheme of protection which pro- 
tects. The-outcome of the case now hefore the court 
will be looked for with an interest by no means confined 
te Colorado. 


THE PASSING DAYS. 


How. few of us know the pleasures of outdoor 
life, or, knowing them, enjoy them as we might and 
should. We are brought up to believe that business is the 
most important occupation of life, and that time is money, 
and so we stick to our desks and miss many innocent and 
healthful amusements that lie within our grasp, if we only 
knew it. There are few men who would not work better 
and live better if out of every week they took one day 
to spend abroad in the country, enjoying the sights, 
sounds and pursuits so easily accessible to all of us, and 
so foreign to our daily lives. 

The passing days of autumn are especially attractive. 
All nature is astir with slow movements—the gradual 
changes which presage the coming winter, when our 
world shall sink into the long sleep which will end in 
another beautiful awakening. The fields, still green for 
the most part, though patched now and then with brown, 
are dotted with autumnal flowers, and fringed with 
hedges and woods, yellowing in their ripened frondage, 
while here and there the flame-colored foliage of hard 
maple, or Virginia creeper, or late sumach, brightens the 
landscape with touches of brilliant crimson. 

If one goes out now with dog and gun, he may follow 
up the course of some brooklet, beating the alders and 
birches which spring from the moist soil, in the hope of 
starting a russet woodcock, and then turning into a wide 
corn-lot, may push his way through waist-high ragweed 
and among shocks of yellow corn. At each step a hun- 
dred little sparrows or warblers spring from the weeds 
where they are feeding. The dog, as he quarters the field, 
shows now and then dimly white through the weed-tops. 
Over the woods beyond, black-winged crows are slowly 
faring, silent now, where a month or two ago they were 
gathering together in tumultuous conclave. 

Plunging into the woods, the good dog may strike the 
trail of the ruffed grouse, which, if old and wise, may 


_rise far ahead, with its sound of distant thunder; or, if 
“it be a bird of the year, may run and stop, as the careful 


dog draws after it, until finally, when it takes wing, it 
may be within reach of the ready gun, and before it has 
gone many yards may fall to the quick shot. 

Beyond the woods are other stubbles, one of buck- 
wheat, from whose border the quail this morning have 
run out, and, scattering themselves among the thin stalks, 
are now feeding. A light breeze brings their scent to the 
dog’s nose, and before he has got far into the lot he 
stops; then, as we come up on either side of him, he 
moves cautiously forward. Little by little he crouches 
lower and lower, until finally he is crawling on his belly, 
and at last comes to a full stop, showing us what is not 
often seen to-day, the real setter dog—a dog which sets 
his game. As we step forward, and as the rattle of wings 
falls upon our ears—a roar which always sends the blood 
a little faster through the veins, and is likely to make the 
gunner shoot too quickly—we try to select our birds, but 
we shall do well if we get a single one for the two bar- 
rels; and, indeed, when retrieved, it may appear that the 
birds should be left, for they have not yet attained their 
full size, and are not fit to kill. 

Let us take then an old and little used road, which shall 
lead us to another covert, where a woodcock or two may 
be found. On either side the road are tracks for the 
infrequent wheels, and between them another track where 
the feet of horses have worn down the grass.. Late 
goldenrod and asters spangle the vivid green which lies 
everywhere between the tumble-down stone walls mark- 
ing the boundaries of the road. On either side great 
birches hang over it, yellow now from lowest branch to 
topmost twig, and dropping through golden sunshine 
leaves yet more golden in a continuous shower. The 
October sun shines warm; the October haze hangs a deli- 
cate veil between us and objects a few hundred yards 
away. Scarcely a sound is in the air, except now and 
then the subdued chirp of some tiny bird or the distant 


call of a bluejay, changing his location in the nearby 


wood. 

Such days are too perfect to work in, and he who 
spends them confined within four walls is missing more 
than he knows of pleasure and of inspiration. Such 
days are for contemplation, for the enjoyment of the 
beautiful things in nature, and he who spends them 
abroad bears with him on his return—whether his game 
bag or fishing creel or collecting case be light or heavy— 








a reward far greater than may be measured by money 
gained or meed of success won in the pursuits of store or 
office. 

Each one of us_ottght to take advantage of such days, 
of which so many come at each season of the year. He 
who goes much abroad will never find two days alike, and 
in each day will find some pleasure not had in any other 
day. Each season has its own peculiar pursuits, its own 
vivid interests, its own especial charm. It is well to go 
abroad for shooting, or for angling, or to observe the 
birds, or to gather+the flowers; yet the purpose for which 
one goes is not important; what is important is that he 
shall go. 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at.all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It_ moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
—Wordsworth. 





FIXED. 

In these days of restricted shooting areas and growing 
difficulties of finding for oneself desirable shooting oppor- 
tunities, a leaf may be taken out of the experience of a 
New York man, who, by the exercise of an engaging 
personality, has secured for himself an exclusive shooting 
over a stocked preserve. It is not a _ pre- 
serve in name; the shooter has no actual title to it, not 
even a lease; but he holds the ground year after year by 
the simple power of good will and personal agreeable- 
ness to the owners. A decade ago this New York sports- 
man found himself in a section of North Carolina not 
frequented by gunners from abroad. There were no 
hotels nor any special inducements for the tourist sports- 
man, beyond the one essential of a moderate game supply. 
Having persuaded a farmer to take him in as a boarder, 
he enjoyed the season’s shooting, and at its close had 
formed friendships which prompted an invitation to come 
again. A second visit not only strengthened the friend- 
ship already made, but widened the circle of acquaint- 
ances, and with each succeeding year the visitor’s part 
in local interests has grown. The question of where to 
go for game, which vexes so many, gives him no trouble. 
He is “fixed.” 


well 





CHARLES P. FRAME. 

On Thursday, October 22, Charles P. Frame, of this 
city, died suddenly on a sleeping car near Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mr. Frame was born in Brooklyn, L. I., and edu- 
cated at Flushing. As a boy he entered a fire insurance 
office, and his ability and attention to his work won him 
rapid promotion. When he went into business for him- 
self he was very successful, and the firm Frame, Hare & 
Lockwood, and their successors, Frame & Hare, were 
widely known in insurance circles as successful houses. 
Mr. Frame retired from business some years ago. At 
the time of his death he was in his 64th year. 

Mr. Frame was always an ardent sportsman, devoted 
especially to gunning, and above all to duck shooting. 
For many years he, with a number of friends, among 
whom were Mr. Frederick W. Leggett, John B. Law- 
rence, Jr., and D. G. Elliott, the ornithologist, visited with 
great regularity Albert Lea, in Minnesota, and Puck- 
away, Wis., where they had wonderful duck shooting. 
Later, Mr. Frame was a member of the Narrows Island 
Club, of Currituck county, N. C., and there he had great 
shooting. At the time of his death he was a member of 
the Laurentian Club, of Canada, which he visited every 
year. Latterly Mr. Frame had turned his attention more 
to angling, and did less gunning. 

Mr. Frame was a man of singularly genial manners 
and of an unusually sweet nature, and of those who met 
him, there were few who did not wish,to know him 
better. Enthusiastic as he was about shooting, he was 
at the same time a man of very even temper, cool and 
ready for whatever might turn up. His death causes 
deep sorrow to a very large circle of friends. 
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The Passing of October. 


THE oak’s red and the maple’s gold . 
All day seem shivering in the cold; 
Fleece-lined the clouds go hurrying by 

The young moon mounting in the sky; 

At morn a million dew-gemmed' leaves 

Are rippled by a vagrant breeze; 

Far off and lonely floats the swell, 

The music of the old school bell. 


All day the squirrelys bark in the trees, 
Bold sunflowers nod at every breeze; 

The nuts thud down at early morn, 

And eddied leaves wood ways adorn. 

The smoke lies brooding on the hills, 
While dream-like tinkle all the rills; 
October yields to Queen November’s sway, 
And ushers in the winter’s roundelay. 


Ws. FELTEr. 
Bive Movxp, Kansas. 


A Dry Camp. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some time since, while trying to give an explana- 
tion as to how a sergeant came to be shot when an 
officer had ordered a blank cartridge to be fired at him, 
I said that this officer was probably a young one who 
would learn more as he grew older. 

I had in mind just then another young officer who 
was in the process of learning when I came in contact 
with him; and both he and I learned something. He 
found out that he did not know it quite all, and I found 
him to be a different man from what those that knew 
him better than I did thought he was. I succeeded in 
teaching him something, as he afterward told me. 

Some of these young officers, when they leave West 
Point, imagine that their education is complete, others 
have sense enough to know that there are many things 
that they cannot and don’t try to teach at the Acad- 
emy; these have to be learned in the field. 

The cavalry gets some of the best of these young 
men; they are assigned to the different branches of 
the service, according to their standing in the class, 
the engineers getting the first two or three, then the 
next dozen or more go to the cavalry; those at the 
lower end of the class go to the infantry. 

It has been a pleasure to me to teach what I knew 
to some of these young officers, in a different manner 
from what I took to teach this one, but these other 
officers wanted to learn what they did not know al- 
ready. I remember one who, after he had joined the 
troop, would put in an hour at a time asking me ques- 
tions on almost every subject, from the distance a line 
of telegraph poles were placed apart (twenty-six of 
them to the mile in that case, I told him), to the forma- 
tion of the different rocks in the wall of a canyon, or 
the depth at which water would be likely to be found 
where we then were; the difference between the regu- 
lar and volunteer soldier’s gloves; a full history of 
General John A. Logan (Black Jack), after he had 
seen me talking to him; all I knew about shotguns, 
rifles and dogs; and what I thought was the best all 
around hunting dog. Every time I met him he had 
a new list of questions. He afterward transferred to 
the infantry and fell while leading his company at 
Santiago, Cuba. He was my favorite among all of 
these young officers I had ever come in contact with. 
His name was Walter M. Dickinson. 

A man who had never been nearer West Point than 
I had, could, if he had paid any attention to the coun- 
try that he had been in, tell one of these young officers 
about it. They are not expected to know anything 
about it until they are told. 

I never visited any part of a country without mak- 

ing a mental note of its features, and marking down 
on my map the places where I found water, besides 
making a note of it in my diary. It might come of 
use to me or to others some time in the futmre. I was 
once sent from Camp Charlotte, Texas, with one of 
these young officers, who was making his first scout, 
without having an older officer with him: and at the 
start he thought he did not need to be told about the 
country. Afterward he revised his opinion, and after 
that did not disdain to learn even from me. I often 
told him about things afterward without getting myself 
snubbed. 
* The first camp we made after starting. and when 
not twenty miles away from the post, was signalized 
by his putting on a guard of four posts day and night. 
He had a detail of about thirty men ovt of several 
different troops, and this guard would take nearly half 
of them. One of our old officers would have had 
probably one post on, or at most only two; they would 
act as picket in the day time and as herd guard at 
night. 

I knew but little about this “cadet,” as we called these 
young second lieutenants; he did not belong to my 
troop, but he had a sergeant of his troop with him; 
and I said to the sergeant that in my opinion we 
would not get many nights in bed on this trip. 

“You will be lucky to get any,” he replied. “Wait 
until you see more of this fellow. We have had to 
teach officers before now things that they forgot to 
tell them at West Point: but don’t try to teach this 
one anything, you can’t.” 

We kept on going west for several days after this, 
and were now getting into a country where water was 
rather scarce; and if we kept west another day we 
would strike a country where there would be no water 
at all. I thought that the officer knew that; it seems 
he did not. 


The country west of us was almost a desert, J} had 





crossed it and knew what it was; and when we again 
headed to the west on leaving camp, I said to the 
sergeant, who had warned me not to try to tell the 
officer anything, “You should tell him now just what 
kind of a country he is heading for. He does not 
know this country, of course, and is going it blind.” 

“Well, if I ought to I won’t. You can tell him if 
you choose, and get yourself snubbed. Did I not tell 
you that he knows it all? You can’t tell a man lke 
him anything.” 

“T’ll tell him, then, and let him snub me, I can 
stand it. Neither I nor my horse want any dry camps 
if we can avoid them.” 

We had been riding across dry grass so far; but now 
came to where the grass had been burned off, and only 
lately, too. The new grass had not begun to spring up 
yet, and as far as we could see to the west the prairie 
had been burned over; it might extend clear to the 
Pecos River, away over in New Mexico. 

He will turn back now, I thought, he can see that 
the country is all burned over. But he kept on. 

If there can be found a more uncomfortable country 
to ride over than a burned prairie, I have never found 
it. The dust on a dry plain is bad enough; but these 
dry ashes, when they are stirred by the horses’ feet, 
almost choke both horse and rider; and the hot sun 
that beats down on your head, hot enough to give a 
man who is not used to it the sun stroke, does not 
help the matter any. 

At the end of five miles we halted to dismount and 
rest the horses. Rest would be all they would get 
here; there was no grass for them to eat while resting. 

Going up to the lieutenant I said, “You are going 
into a country now, sir, in which you cannot find a 
drop of water in the next forty miles. I thought it was 
my duty to tell you so, as you may not know that coun- 
try.” I knew very well he did not know it. 

He looked at me a moment, then asked, “How do 
you know I cannot find water?” 

“Because there is none there, sir, to find. There 
never is. It is a desert. I have been across the coun- 
try coming from the Pecos on about the same trail 
we now are on, and in over forty miles out here the 
only place I saw that would possibly have water at 
any time was one shallow pond, about twenty miles 
from here. It had none then and will hardly have any 
now.” 

“Why did you cross it then?” 

“We had to cross it somewhere, sir. 
would be as good as another. 
where this far south on it. 
camp there when we did it. But there was good grass 
then; there is none now, you can’t camp on this 
burned prairie; and it may extend nearly to the river, 
100 miles west, I think it does.” 

“Oh! T’ll find you water, don’t worry. 
you to me?” 

“No one, sir. I came of my own accord.” 

“Well, let this be the last time you come. When I 
need any information about this country, I will let you 
know.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, and again saluting him I left, and 
said to myself, “When you do let me know any infor- 
mation you get from me won't be of much use to you, 
when you come to be examined for your next promo- 
tion. 

“Well, how did you and he make out?” the ser- 
geant asked. I told him. 

“You are lucky. I expected to see you walk and 
lead your horse from now until we make that dry 
camp he is heading for. You would have had to do 
it, only he does not even know enough to punish you.” 

“Well, if he did, I know enough to report him after- 
ward, don’t I? And he may know that I would do it. 
That may account for my not having to walk and lead 
any horses.” 

We kept on across the burned grass until noon; then 
the trumpeter dropped back to tell me that the lieu- 
tenant wanted me. He had sent for me sooner than I 
expected. I rode forward and gave him another salute. 
I was afraid now that the idea of making me walk had 
just occurred to him, and I would now get the benefit 
of it. 

“Where was it you saw that place where you said 
there might be water at times?” 

“About fifteen miles to the southwest of this, sir, I 
think. It may be more. On account of this grass be- 
ing burned off here, I hardly could be sure. I could 
go to within a mile or two of the place, then circle for 
it, but it would be of no use; there would hardly be 
one chance in a hundred of us finding any water there. 
In the wet season there would be water for some time 
in it. I noticed that it had a clay bottom. That would 
hold the water for quite a while.” 

“Well, we have had quite heavy rains out here lately.” 

“Yes. sir, we had them east of this; but I do not 
think that it rained this far west. I have thought that 
this prairie here was burned about the time that rain 
fell, it has only been burned over about three weeks, I 
think.” 

“Who burned it?” 

“The Indians did, sir, or the cowboys. It may have 
been burned by accident. It was set fire to east of this 
and the fire traveled west.” 

I saw now that he was not half as confident of find- 
ing water as he had been a few hours before. An old 
officer would have turned back now had he come this 
far: but he would not have come even this far. 

We kept on and in an hour got off the burned grass. 
The fire had suddenly gone out here, I thought, from 
a change of the wind then, afterward I concluded that 
the rain had put it out. I had found the water then; 
it had rained this far west. 

Now I could form a better idea of what part of the 
country I was in, and after some study I came to the 
conclusion that we were still away east of that pond. 

We kept on until sunset, but found no water; and 
now made the dry camp that I and my horse did not 
want. IJ got my saddle off and had led my horse out 
on the. grass; then looking to the west from where I 
stood beside him, I saw now that I knew where I 
was; and eoming in I said to the sergeant in charge of 


us; he was out of my own traop, “I am going to find 


One place 
There is no water any- 
We had to make a dry 


Who sent 


water, I think. Will you have a fire started to guide 
me to camp again?” 

“Yes, go ahead, find us water if there is any in the 
country. I'll give you fire enough.” And he ordered 
it started right away. Taking his canteen and mine, 
and my carbine, I went straight southwest, and had 
only gone a mile-until I almost stepped in that pond 
of niine. It was where I had thought it was and was 
full of water. I drank all I wanted, then filled both 
canteens and came back. 

“Now, don’t say anything to the lieutenant about 
this,” the sergeant said to me. “We don’t want a half 
night’s work watering horses and mules. He was so 
anxious to make a dry camp that he came all the way 
a to make it, blank him, let him get the full benefit 
of it.” 

“But I want to take his dog robber with us to get 
water.” 


“Well, you won't. Let them go without water. We 
want to teach that fellow a lesson.” 

The sergeant had all the camp kettles sent for water. 
I was taking a small one. 

“I don’t want you to carry any,” he told me. “I'll 
send men enough. You go in charge of them.” 

“I want to bring this in full for your horse and 
mine, I'll carry it,” I said. 

We brought in plenty of water, and I gave mine to 
the two horses I had carried it for. Then going to the 
sergeant I said, “Now, I want to call the dog robber 
and give him enough water for their supper. We can 
tell him that we only found water enough for coffee. 
I don’t want to put in half the night in watering horses 
any more than you do.” 

This “dog robber” was a man whom the lieutenant 
had for a servant; most officers have one; he is always 
a man who is hardly fit for anything else, and would 
rather carry wood and water for a cook, black boots, 
groom the officer’s horse and nurse the baby if there 
is one lying around loose (and there generally is), than 
do his duty in the company. The only part of his work 
that I would ever do would be to nurse the baby if it 
happened to be a boy baby; I have done that for Mrs. 
Captain, but drew the line at girl babies; I did not 
want them and they seemed to know it. 

Calling the dog robber, I gave him the water and 
told him what to tell the lieutenant when he asked 
about us having it—“tell him we found enough for 
coffee, and let it go at that.” 

After supper we made another trip to the pond for 
water for breakfast, and I got more for our two 
horses; they and we made no dry camp of it, anyhow. 

Next morning, after breakfast, the lieutenant sent for 
me again and wanted to know about that water. 

I told him all about it. 

“Why did you not report it to me when you found 
it?” 

“You had not sent for me, sir. 
you told me yesterday. 
same thing twice.” 

“Tell the sergeant to have the stock watered, and 
then put out on fresh grass; I will remain here in camp 
to-day.” 

We watered them. Then taking my carbine I said, 
“Now I am going hunting; that is, if his nibs will let 
me.” 

Going up to him I asked to be let go hunting. 

“Why, certainly. Did you want your horse? 
can take him if you do.” 

“No, sir, I want to give him a rest.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then said, “I was too 
hasty yesterday when I spoke to you as I did. I am 
sorry now that I did not listen to you, and think it 
only right I should tell you so.” 

“The fault was mine; sir, I had no business to give 
you any advice until you asked for it.” 

“Oh, yes, you had. You knew this country and I 
did not. I should have thought of that. You did right 
in trying to tell me, and after this any time you are 
with me and think of anything which I ought to know 
don’t hesitate to let me know it. None of us ever 
get to be too old to learn, and only a fool refuses to 
learn what he does not know. I don’t want to be con- 
sidered a fool.” 


“He is a gentleman after all, I thought. A good 
deal like myself maybe in not wanting to be told any- 
thing he or I are paid for knowing, but he can resent 
being told, I can’t.” 

We filled up our horses with water next morning, 
drank plenty ourselves, and took all we had canteens 
for with us, then started back to the camp we had left 
to come here, and made it in good time; and from 
there scouted the country for a few weeks more, but 
took care not to make any more dry camps. I was 
with this officer many times after this, and more than 
once told him what I knew about the country we hap- 
pened to be in at the time, but never got another snub 
from him, and never asked him for a favor that I did 
not get. He got his two promotions in his turn and 
died a captain a few years ago out in California. 

Casta BLANco. 


You remember what 
I never have to be told the 


You 





Connecticut Trespass Law. 


A DRASTIC game law, passed by the last Legisla- 
ture, will probably be put to the ultimate legal test 
by the sportsmen of New Haven, says the Register, 
and it may prove a casus belli between the city sports- 
men and the farmers of the State with serious conse- 
quences. 

Thi: law converts every farmer into an officer of the 
law with power to arrest a hunter found on his land. 
It doesn’t say that the huntsman shall be caught in the 
act of hunting; if he is found carrying a gun or with 
a dog, the law says he shall be deemed a trespasser of 
the law and liable to arrest. 

This law was opposed by the sportsmen of the 
State, but it went through because the farmers insisted 
upon having it. Good lawyers say it is unconstitu- 
tional, because it is class legislation and transgresseg 
human rights. It also creates 4 mushrgom constahy- 
lary without warrant, 
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Moose Hunting in New Brunswick. 


PRESIDENT RoosEvett, in his book, “The Wilderness 
Hunter,” says that the moose is the largest and noblest 
game in the western hemisphere, and that the antlered 
head of one of them is the most highly prized trophy that 
a hunter can secure. With this in mind, we decided to 
go moose hunting, and, upon inquiry, learned that New 
Brunswick is probably the best place in the world for 
them. The party consisted of Senator Spencer K. 
Warnick and the writer. 

We started for New Brunswick on Friday, September 
11, having previously engaged guides by letter. Our 
route took us over the Boston & Maine, Maine Central 
and Canadian Pacific railroads, via Boston and Portland, 
Me., and we arrived at Perth, New Brunswick, Saturday 
afternoon. Here we purchased our hunting licenses, 
which permitted us to kill one bull moose, one caribou 
and two deer. After a wait of a couple of hours we 
boarded a combination passenger and freight train, which 
slowly crawled up the valley of the Tobique, over a 
primitive roadbed. After being “well shaken” for twenty- 
two miles, we got off at Reed’s Island, where we spent 
Sunday at the home of Charles Wright, with whom we 
had made the arrangements for our hunting trip. 

We were bound for Mr. Wright’s camp, near the head 
of the north branch of the Miramichi River. Mr. Wright 
built his camp in 1900, and, in accordance with the cus- 
tom which all New Brunswick guides respect, the erec- 
tion of this camp gave him the exclusive hunting privi- 
leges of the surrounding country. We found this to be 
a great advantage, for during our stay of eighteen days 
in the woods we neither saw nor heard any other hunters. 

Early Monday morning, September 14, we started from 
Reed’s Island on our all-day journey of twenty miles 
through the unbroken woods to Wright’s camp. Our 
baggage and provisions were loaded in a large lumber 
wagon and hauled in by team, while we, with our guides, 
trudged along behind. We saw frequent moose and deer 
tracks, and flushed numerous partridges, in which the 
region abounds. Toward evening we arrived at the 
camp, which we found to be a snug little log cabin, 
furnished with bunks, cook-stove, table, etc., and we were 
soon comfortably established. 

Our guides were Herbert Camber and Robert Tor- 
rance, both of Arthurette, Victoria county, and their 
ability is evidenced by the success of our moose hunt. 
Herbert is a veritable giant, weighing 225 pounds, strong 
as an ox, good natured, willing and sociable, and a skill- 
ful woodsman, axman, and cook, while Robert possesses 
all the qualities that are found in the perfect guide. 

Tuesday afternoon we all started out to look over our 
hunting ground. It is located about a mile and a half 
from camp, over a good trail, and consists of a deadwater 
about fifty yards wide and a mile long, resembling a long, 
narrow lake. Here the cow moose come in to feed upon 
the lily roots early in the morning, and late in the after- 
noon during September. The cows have no antlers, and 
are protected by law, but our licenses allowed us to shoot 
one bull moose each. The bulls seldom feed in the water, 
but in the fall of the year frequently accompany the cows 
as far as the banks, where they keep pretty well out of 
sight among the trees and bushes. As a result, it is diffi- 
cult to get a shot at the old bulls, for they are very 
cunning and wary. Lucky, indeed, is the hunter who gets 
a chance at a moose with a good set of antlers. Even 
then the shooting through the brush and trees is difficult 
and uncertain, when perhaps only a pair of horns or a 
head is visible. There is also a spice of danger in the 
operation, for the bull moose sometimes attacks the hun- 
ter, especially in the mating season. 

A popular method of hunting the moose is by calling. 
The guide imitates, through a birch bark horn, the call 
of the cow, and the bull, hearing it, comes crashing along, 
only to be shot by the hunter, who is lying in wait for 
him. We did not practice calling, as the season was too 
early for it. 


On the afternoon in question we paddled our canvas 
canoe down the deadwater, and during the trip saw two 
cow moose, both of which would have been easy marks. 
During our hunting we saw a good many cow moose 
and always found them quite tame. They seemed to know 
that they were protected by law, and that we would not 
harm them. On several occasions we approached as 
near as ten or fifteen yards to a cow before she con- 
descended to leave the water, and then she seemed un- 
concerned and not at all alarmed. 

We noticed brook trout jumping in large numbers, and 
were informed by the guides that the water had probably 
never been fished. We decided that it soon should be, 
however; so later on we hunted up some flies, and caught 
trout until our arms ached from casting, each cast land- 
ing a fine fish. Thereafter fresh trout was a pretty fre- 
quent item on our bill of fare. The trout are so 
ravenous that they will take almost any kind of bait or 
fly. On one occasion, having hooks but no flies, I cut 
a small piece of white felt from the lining of my hat and 
attached it to a hook. Meanwhile the guide had cut a 
moose-wood pole which was so heavy that two hands 
were required to manipulate it. Thus equipped for the 
gamest of all fish, I made a cast, and landed a fine trout, 
and continuing soon had a fine string. We also caught 
trout with salt pork for bait, and with flies which we 
manufactured out of red twine. 

At the foot of the deadwater we found a small open 
camp, which had been built by some lumbermen, and 
this we decided to utilize in our hunting, as it was right 
on the deadwater, while our home camp was a mile and 
a half from the hunting ground. Our plan was to take 
turns hunting the deadwater. One of us was to go down 
in the afternoon for the evening’s hunting, spend the 
night at the open camp, get in the early morning’s hunt- 
ing, and return to the home camp in time for dinner. 
In the afternoon the other would start out with his guide 
and repeat the programme. 

The Senator took the first try at the deadwater, start- 
ing the afternoon of Wednesday, the 16th, Robert guid- 
ing him. They took along blankets and a small supply of 
grub, and hunted that evening and the next morning, 
spending the night at the open camp. They saw six 
moose, but only one of them was a bull, and he was a 
two-year-old with spike horns, so he was not disturbed. 
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On Thursday, the 17th, I hunted the deadwater with 
Herbert, but there was a high wind which kept the 
moose away from the water. We caught a nice lot of 
trout for supper, and spent the night at the open camp. 
We started on our hunt the next morning at about 6 
o’clock, without stopping to eat breakfast. As I settled 
in my seat in the bow of the canoe, the guide remarked 
that he felt it in his bones that something was going to 
happen. I, too, felt a presentiment; so every sense was 
on the alert as we slowly paddled up ‘the deadwater. 
Everything was in our favor, as not a breath of air was 
stirring. We had gone not more than a quarter of a mile 
when we saw a cow moose standing in the middle of the 
stream, in about six feet of water, feeding from the 
bottom. She would dive down and stay under water for 
at least a minute, leaving only a few inches of her. back 
visible above the water. It was an amusing sight, and 
as her head was under the water most of the time, we 
paddled to within a few yards of her before she came up 
for a breath of air and saw us. She then got out as fast 
as she could, making a great splashing. 

At the same time we heard a crackling noise on the 
right bank, about two hundred yards up stream. Look- 
ing in that direction, we saw protruding above the bushes 
the head and neck of a magnificent bull moose, standing 
there with a cow. Evidently the noise made by the first 
cow in getting out of the water had alarmed him, for he 
turned and saw us, and started off into the woods at once. 
“Let him have it,” said the guide. The critical moment 
had come. Bearing in mind that the first shot is the one 
that counts, I drew a very careful bead, aiming well for- 
ward, and fired one shot from my .33 Winchester. He 
quickly disappeared in the woods. We landed imme- 
diately, and, in an agony of doubt, made the best of our 
way through the bushes to the spot where he had been 
standing. Great was my relief to find a large spash of 
blood on a tree, about five feet from the ground, which 
showed that the bullet had struck its mark. Then ensued 
a wild scramble over fallen trees and through bushes in 
the direction he had taken, being guided by the noise his 
horns made striking an occasional tree. After going 
about 300 yards we caught sight of the antlers of our 
game above the trunk of a fallen tree, behind which he 
had dropped down, mortally wounded. “He’s a big one,” 
said the guide, “and I guess he’s our meat.” 

On our approach the huge beast got up, though feeling 
pretty sick, and started off, but another shot staggered 
him, and at the end of fifty yards he again dropped down. 
I now came quite close, at the same time taking care to 
keep well out of reach of his horns, which he still had 
strength enough to shake at us, and fired two more shots 
just back of the forward shoulder, which put an end to 
his sufferings. 

He was a large moose, very fat, and would weigh about 
eleven hundred pounds. He measured seven feet from 
the top of the forward shoulders to the ground. His 
antlers were large and handsome, and had a spread of 52 
inches, 21 points, and a palm 11 inches wide. We skinned 
out the head for a trophy and the hind quarters for meat. 
Upon examination we found that the first bullet had 
struck him in the neck, close to the forward shoulders, 
and had inflicted a mortal wound. The second shot took 
effect in the hind quarters, high up. We packed the 
head to our home camp. 

At the camp we were visited by two men who were 
looking for a horse which had strayed away from a lum- 
ber camp, and had been lost two weeks in the woods. The 
men were following the tracks, and camping in the woods 
whenever night overtook them. They spent the night 
with us and had not been gone two hours next morning 
when we heard the tinkling of a bell, and.soon the lost 
horse walked into our camp, wearing all his harness ex- 
cept the bridle, and apparently none the worse for his 
wanderings of many miles through the dense woods. The 
fact that during that time nobody saw him nor heard his 
bell shows the wildness of the country. 

Saturday afternoon the Senator and his guide Robert 
started early in the afternoon for the foot of the dead- 
water, preparatory to hunting that evening. About half 
way down the stream they came upon a large cow moose 
feeding in the water, and paddled to within twenty yards 
of her before she took alarm and got out. It was an 
excellent opportunity for a photograph, as the sun was 
shining brightly, but, unfortunately, the camera had been 
left at camp. Later in the day they saw a young bull 
moose, which was too poor a specimen to shoot. 

The Senator and Robert spent Sunday night in the 
open camp, and started up the deadwater in the canoe 
about 6 o’clock Monday morning, September 21. They 
had almost reached the upper end when, upon rounding 
2 bend, they caught sight of a large set of antlers pro- 
jecting above the bushes on the right bank. The horns 
moved, and soon a monster bull moose stepped into view. 
This was the Senator’s opportunity, and he made the 
most of it. He fired four quick shots and got ashore 
as quickly as possible. In doing so he slipped into a 
quagmire, which the guides call a moose bogan, and had 
considerable difficulty inextricating himself. Mean- 
while the moose had disappeared, but a few drops of 
blood were spattered on the bushes here and there, and, 
as afterward appeared, two of the four shots had taken 
effect, one in the neck and the other in the forward 
shoulder. Following the blood drops with great diffi- 
culty, they slowly tracked their huge quarry, and after « 
search of about three-quarters of an hour spied him 
lying down in a dense piece of woods, badly wounded. 
He staggered to his feet and started off, but several more 
bullets quickly put an end to him. He was a large moose 
and had a magnificent pair of antlers, with a spread of 
52 inches and 26 points. They were beautifully palmated, 
and measured 14 inches is width at the broadest place. 
A finer head is seldom seen. After being photographed, 
it was carried to the camp, later to be mounted. Both 
heads were subsequently shipped to Vanceboro, Me., 
where they are now in the hands of the taxidermist. 

In six days of hunting we had each of us killed a very 
fine moose, and we were now prepared to enjoy the 
luxury of camp life, which we did for several days to the 
fullest extent. We feasted upon an abundance of fresh 
moose meat, which closely resembles beef, and is excel- 
lent eating. ; 4 

On Friday, the 25th, we decided to try for caribou. 
Loaded down with blankets, grub, cooking utensils and 
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rifles, we traversed five miles-of rough country, the trail 
at times being nothing more than a line of blazed trees, 
and finally arrived at our destination, which was a barren 
about eight acres in extent. It is a sort of moss-covered 
bog, surrounded by dense woods, and so wet that no trees 
will grow there. The caribou come here to feed on the 
moss. 


After preparing camp, we took up our positions in the 
middle of the barren and watched until sunset, but no 
caribou appeared. We were about to give it up when we 
heard the horns of a bull moose rattling against the 
trees in the woods nearby. Herbert and I went over to 
the edge of the barren to see what was doing, and 
crouched down in a clump of bushes. Soon a cow 
moose emerged from the woods very near us, and walked 
out into the barren. After an interval a large bull moose 
followed her. After a while he saw us, and stopped. 
The poorest of marksmen could not have missed him as 
he stood there in the open staring at us for several 
minutes, not twenty yards away, broadside to us, bigger 
than a horse. As I had already killed one moose, which 
is all that the law allows, shooting him was, of course, 
out of the question, though the temptation was strong. 
We kept pretty still, as we were so near that we thought 
there might be some danger of his charging us, but he 
finally got scent of us and quickly turned and trotted 
into the woods, preceded by the cow. One seldom has 
an opportunity to observe a live bull moose at such close 
range, and we considered ourselves very fortunate. 

The next morning we returned to our home camp, hav- 
ing seen no caribou. 

There occurred one more interesting incident to mark 
the close of our hunting adventures. While returning 
along the trail from the deadwater one day we suddenly 
came upon a large black bear. Upon seeing us bruin 
lit out pell mell through the dense undergrowth. I got 
in one snap shot at him as he scurried through an open- 
ing in the thicket, but missed, and the bear is probably 
running yet. 

No one who visits New Brunswick can fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that it is a wonderful game coun- 
try. We were in the woods eighteen days, and in that 
time saw thirty moose, three deer, a bear and scores of 
partridges. Caribou are very plentiful further to the 
north and east, where there are extensive barrens. The 
waters are teeming with trout and salmon. Excellent 
guides are always procurable, and the visitor everywhere 
meets with such considerate and hospitable treatment that 
he always remembers New Brunswick and her people 
with much pleasure, and longs to return to her primeval 
forests and again try his luck with his rifle in one of the 
greatest hunting regions in the world. 

GARDINER KLINE. 

AmsterpaM, N. Y. 


Kipling’s ‘Red Gods.” 


-Jams, Shingle-Bars, Canoe-Poles, Smoky Indians, and 
“an that Sort of Thing. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since that genial member of the old guard of ob- 
serving forest rangers, skillful anglers and accomplished 
writers, Charles Hallock, founded your sporting jour- 
nal in 1873, I doubt if so much “spurious writing about 
angling and nature” has appeared in its columns as is 
contained in your issues of Sept. 26 over the signa- 
ture L. F. Brown, and in that of Oct. 17, over the 
name R, W. Ashcroft. About Mr. Brown’s critique on 
the two quatrains he quotes from Kipling’s Idyl, “The 
Feet of the Young Men,” all I shall now say is that in 
everything he condemns with all the confidence of 
ignorance, Kipling is right and Brown wrong, as 
every one who has the requisite knowledge and ex- 
perience of forest life will perceive. 

In your issue of Oct. 10, Manly Hardy, who writes 
from Brewer, Mo., in very courteous terms, endeavors 
to put Mr. Brown right. If B. is at bottom the clever 
and genial gentleman he is described by a common 
friend, I feel sure he will see and acknowledge the 
errors into which lack of experience on our Northern 
rivers and racing streams has led him. Anyone who 
has had that experience will recognize the essential 
truth of all that Mr. Hardy advances in defense of the 
vraisemblance of Kipling’s wonderful word-pictures. 
The pleasure of reading Hardy’s paper, with its inti- 
mate knowledge of forest life, will amply repay all 
sportsmen for the annoyance they felt at Brown’s 
otfensive dogmatism, and almost move them to thank 
him for introducing us to so keen an observer and so 
ardent a lover of nature as Mr. H. proves himself in 
every line of his letter. 

In your issue of Oct. 17, R. W. Ashcroft, of your 
city, comes to the rescue of Mr. Brown, and shows 
himself a more pretentious critic than his friend. 
Why such incompetent writers as this man proves him- 
self, will foolishly “rush in where angels fear to tread” 
and make an abortive attempt to criticise so experi- 
enced a woodsman as Mr. Hardy shows himself, is 
one of those “curiosities of literature” which, to quote 
my old friend Ned Sothern, “is one of these things 
that no fellah can understand.” The whole of the two 
columns this writer perpetrates is, to use his own ele- 
gant diction, “such entire folderol as to make it laugh- 
able to real woodsmen,” of whom he ignorantly sup- 
poses him to be a past master. 

The Old Angler is now in his eighty-third year. 
Since he caught his first trout with a worm on a 
bent pin and a piece of yarn for a line, he has been 
familiar with most of the rivers and racing streams of 
eastern Canada; but those of northern New Bruns- 
wick, the St. John, the Tobique, the Restigouche and 
its affluents, the Nepissiguit, the Miramichi, its 
branches and their tributaries, the Bartibogue and 
Tabusintac on the southern side of Bay Chaleur; the 
Scurimac, the Nouvelle, the two Cascapedias and the 
Bonaventure on its northern side, have been familiar 
haunts since early manhood, and he says, without fear 
of contradiction by anyone who has camped out and 
canoed on these racing streams, that every feature 
painted in Kipling’s lilting quatrains is to be seen on all 
of them. Any canoeist and camper on any of these 
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streams will recognize the “blackened timber,” the 
“racing waters,” the “raw-right-angled log-jam” at 
what seems to be the “end” of the water, whether seen 
from above or below the jam, making a raw spot in 
the sylvan scene. I doubt if any other five words in 
the English language can be combined to paint so true 


a picture as is presented to the mental vision of any-, 


one who has ever seen a jam of logs. I am persuaded 
that neither Mr. Brown nor Mr. Ashcroft ever saw 
what I attempted to describe in a sketch of an outing 
on Grand Lake stream in the State of Maine, written 
forty years ago. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Ames will recog- 
nize the picture, badly as it is painted. 


* * * “As it was useless to fish while the drive 
lasted, we spent an hour or two very pleasantly in 
watching the operations of a gang of men employed 
in breaking a small obstruction, which had tormed 
below the iall, where the water pitches over a ledge 
into a long stretch of wild rapids. Above this ledge 
the stream is narrow and rapid, but the rise of water 
consequent on lifting the gates in the dam at the 
‘corporation house,’ caused the stream to overflow 
this channel and spread over a rocky and rugged 
shore. ‘lo watch the action of the logs as the pressure 
of the water behind piled them up into all tantastic 
shapes, was most interesting and exciting. Sometimes 
logs would rear up on end, like restive horses, and 
then tumble over backward, sideways, or forward, as 
their weight and balance inclined. in their wild antics 
they would form all sorts of figures, from right angles 
witn the logs against which they impinged to acute 
angles with the body of the jam, and every degree of 
obliquity with the water and the shore. At times a 
more or less periect isosceles triangle would tremble in 
the air, while scalene triangles would form and vanish 
in a twinkling of the eye. A short turn in the stream, 
just above the ledge, offered every tacility for the for- 
mation of a vast jam, which would be a serious matter 
for the drive, and the utmost activity was necessary to 
prevent this troublesome and dangerous occurrence. 
About a dozen men were busy as bees in a strange 
hive; they seemed to possess the gift of ubiquity, tor 
they were everywhere at once, with keen eyes, steady 
feet and strong hands, pushing, prying and rolling witn 
strong peavies the logs that grounded or caught 
against the rocks of the shore. Despite their strenu- 
Ous exertions the nucleus of what might grow to be a 
very serious jam, had iormed on the very verge of the 
pitch into the rapid, and unremitting exertions were 
made to prevent its growing, while several men took 
turns at the difficult task of cutting through the ‘key- 
log’ that held all the rest. This once divided, the ob- 
struction would be removed, and the whole incipient 
jam, log by log, would tumble over the ledge and find 
ample room in the broader stream below. ‘The diffi- 
culty extended only part way across the stream, com- 
mencing on the hither shore, and the object of the 
men was to guide the rapidly arriving logs past the 
outer edge ot the jam and send them over the ledge 
through the narrow passage that was still open. Won- 
derful activity and daring courage were every instant 
exhibited. Sometimes a man would make a prodigious 
leap and alight upon a log that threatened to lodge; 
this would set it rolling in the water. With the skill 
of a rope dancer and the quickness of a practiced 
acrobat, this man would maintain his footing on the 
rolling log, guide it along the outer edge of the jam, 
and when it approached the pitch would spring from 
it to the one nearest and from that to the next, until 
he regained the shore. While these and various other 
daring, difficult and dangerous feats were being per- 
formed on all sides, one man was constantly wielding 
the ax, and the obstructing log was cut nearly halt 
way through. This was on the innermost verge of the 
pitch, the log was nearly submergéd, and as the only 
iooting was on the log itself, the duty was not only 
difficult but full of danger, for the immense and grow- 
ing pressure behind might at any moment break the 
log and precipitate the chopper, as well as the whole 
jam, into the boiling torrent below, where almost cer- 
tain death awaited him. But, cool and self-possessed, 
as if they were cutting a back log for a Christmas 
fire, these men took their turns at the terrible task 
until the situation became extremely critical. But a 
few more strokes were needed when the foreman of the 
drive, Frank Waite, a slight, lithe young man with a 
mild, blue eye, looked first at the log, then at the mass 
behind it, as if calculating its weight and the momen- 
tum it would have when in motion; then seizing the 
ax himself he gave several vigorous strokes, and just 
as the log began to bend to the pressure, he leaped to 
the next above it, and made his way to shore over the 
moving mass, just as the whole body went tumbling 
over the ledge. All this took place in less time than 
I have spent in relating it, and it formed no small part 
of our morning’s diversion.” * * * 

Had I possessed the genius of Kipling all this could 
have been conveyed to the experienced woodsman by 
the five words which the poet has so happily com- 
bined to make a picture in which neither Brown nor 
Ashcroft can recognize a salient feature, but with which 
both Hardy, of Brewer, and Ames, of Boston, Mass., 
are delighted, because their experience recognizes its 
truth to nature. Mr. Ashcroft says: “Kipling speaks 
of a log-jam as raw, using the word as synonymous 
with unfinished, and tells us that “a log-jam is an ag- 
gregate of tree-trunk sections,” which, to the average 
reader, who knows nothing about saw-logs, conveys 
the idea that these sections may be made lengthwise, 
and then he treats us to a long paragraph about the 
beauty and finish of a tree-trunk, and quotes the follow- 
ing gush from Ruskin to show us that he saw it all 
in a jam of saw-logs, which are sections of tree- 
trunks! “Nature has taken wonderful pains with the 
forms of trees, sculpturing them into exquisite variety 
of dint and dimple; rounding or hollowing them into 
contours which, for fineness, no human hand can fol- 
low; then she colors them, and their whole substance 
is full of hidden histories concealing wonders of struc- 
ture, which, in all probability, are mysteries to the 
angels”; and all this to show us that Kipling in his 
blindness and ignorance of nature calls a log-jam raw 
—not in the sense of “unfinished,” as Mr. Ashcroft 
ignorantly supposes—but in the sense of a raw spot 
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or wound in an otherwise beautiful scene. And, then, 
emulating Ruskin, he gives us the following gush about 
the logs in this jam: “Texture of bark, anatomy of 
muscle beneath, reflected lights in recessed hollows, 
stains of mosses and lichens and wonderful delicacy of 
hues,” which poor Kipling could not see! Mr. Hardy 
tells us, and truly, too, that nothing of this kind can be 
seen in a log-jam, and Mr. Ames adds his testimony 
that no “wonderful study of hues—browns, umbers, 
faint pinks and purples, dull reds and yellows, silver 
of lichens and green and crimson of mosses—is to be 
found in a raw log-jam.” In looking back over my 
own long experience by wood and stream, I conclude 
1 must have been blind, for nothing approaching all 
this have I ever seen, either in a new or an old log- 
jam. Mr. Ashcroft concludes this paragraph of his 
unique criticism thus: “By similar reasoning the 
rough board sawn from that log, which is raw, should 
be called finished. As well call a steak cut from a 
quarter of beef finished.” In the name of all the Gods 
at once—white, black and red—what has all the above 
“folderol” to do with logs in a jam? Kipling does not 
apply the word raw to a log. The raw thing in the 
landscape, as Kipling applied it, is the jam! Not 
“sensing” this, Mr. Ashcrott spreads himself thus: “If 
a log in the natural state is raw, so is a rainbow or 
a cloud, a wild flower or a star.” And this is criti- 
cism as she is understood by these two sportsmen. 

Mr. Ashcroft gives us a detailed itinerary of his 
friend’s sporting experience, which extends from Van- 
couver Island to Nova Scotia, including the salmon 
and trout streams of Newfoundland, and then argues 
that “he should know just a trifle more than Kipling 
about log-jams and canoe-poles.” Well, perhaps! But 
as Mr. Hardy justly observes, “the odd circumstance 
is that Kipling is right and Mr. Brown wrong on every 
point.” ‘this is corroborated by Mr. Ames, as it will 
be by every man familiar with woodcrait. 

The “bar of sun-warmed shingle,” which is a con- 
spicuous feature on all our northern rivers, and the 
“click of shod canoe-poles” must recall pleasant mem- 
ories to every sportsman who has lunched and smoked 
his brier-root on these bars, and in the pleasant breeze, 
which generally blows over them, has sought surcease 
from the black flies and sand flies or midges, which 
were the only drawbacks to the intense enjoyment of 
his surroundings. Had these critics ever been on one 
of Kipling’s racing streams they would have seen that 
no “dirt, mud or alluvium” could form a bar on them. 
A stream that moves boulders of ten or fifteen tons 
hundreds of yards after a freshet, would make quick 
work of any bar formed of dirt, mud or alluvium, 
which, they tell us, is the only material of which bars 
are ever formed. The only bars they will find in our 
rivers are formed of shingle—water-worn stones—with 
coarse gravel and sand in the interstices, and even these 
seldom withstand the spring floods. 

Yes, Mr. Ashcroft, Kipling’s Indians used and still 
use “shod canoe-poles” when they could get the iron 
thimbles with which to shoe them, and every Indian 
worth his salt can do that. Your friend of forty years’ 
experience could never have been on our waters. He 
could easily make that trip down the St. John’s River, 
the Tabusintac and the Margaree without seeing an 
Indian or a birch canoe, but if he made “three sum- 
mer outings in a canoe on Maine streams” of any vol- 
ume, he must have had Indians and guides too poor 
to buy shoes for their poles, and so he did not hear 
the click. My own experience of sixty years on our 
rivers (twenty-two of which were on duty as a fishery 
officer), enables me to say that an unshod canoe-pole 
is the exception to the rule. In all that experience with 
the best canoe men, both white and red, that New 
Brunswick has produced, I never saw an ash or a maple 
canoe-pole; nor have I ever seen one made large in 
the middle and tapering toward each end. Nor did I 
ever see or hear of such a copper sleeve as Mr. Ash- 
croft’s quotation from his friend describes. There 
never was such a thing seen in New Brunswick out of 
a museum, and I never heard of it being even there. 
As for the “click,” Messrs. Brown and Ashcroft could 
never have read Charles Hallock’s “Fishing Tourist,” 
published as long ago as 1873, or they would know 
better than to write such dogmatic nonsense as their 
criticisms exhibit. At page 141, in his chapter on New 
Brunswick, this veteran woodsman and fine writer says: 
“It is marvelous with what untiring energy and perti- 
nacious effort the Indians mount the long and weari- 
some rapids. Never pausing, seldom speaking, push- 
ing steadily with synchronus stroke, the rhythmical 
click of their iron-shod poles upon the stony bottom 
seems to mark the time.” 

No doubt we ought to be thankful to these sponsors 
of sport and purists in poetry for telling us that 
“traces” are not wanted on racing streams; but Kipling 
knew that his smoky Indian could take him to wonder- 
ful lakes on all our rivers, where Mr. Brown’s béte noir, 
the so-called “sea-trout”—are to be had of 6 to 8 
pounds’ weight; but the over-fed rascals will take 
neither fly nor worm at times, but may often be caught 
with a gyrating spoon or a spinning minnow. o, 
even in this small matter, Kipling has shown himself 
the best informed sportsman, and convicted his critics 
of ignorance. 


“A silent, smoky Indian!” Here, in three words 
Kipling has painted a picture which any sportsman 
who has ever had a real Indian guide, will recognize 
with a thrill of delight, as I did when I first read it. 
Even now my old blood warms at the memories it 
conjures up. Certain I am that no other words in the 
language can recall so correct an idea of the Indian 
to one who has ever known him. Writing to me some 
time since, Mr. Hallock said: “Kipling is the only 
writer. who has touched on the smoky Indian in their 
wood epics. Time and again I have spoken and writ- 
ten of the smoky Indian when relating my experiences. 
I can smell an Indian as far as I can Limburger cheese; 
and so can a mule or cayuse on the plains. Many times 
have they warned us of Indians by pointing ears in the 
direction of their approach. In addition to the tepee 
being always smoky, the women are generally tanning 
skins in the smoke of the wickiups, so that they al- 
ways live in an atmosphere of smoke when at home.” 

he most unfortunate break both Brown and Ash- 
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croft have-made in their ambitious attempts—the first 
to criticise Kipling, the second to show how much 
more proficient he is in woodlore than Mr. Hardy— 
is shown in their sneers at the “Couch of new-pulled 
hemlock.” De gustibus non est disputandum is an old and 
wise saw, and as long as these critics speak for them- 
selves "no woodsman or sportsman will object. But 
when they tell us that campers do not sleep on a 
couch of hemlock boughs when they can get spruce, 
they simply show how limited has been their experi- 
ence. Mr. Hardy tells the exact truth when he says: 
“No one but a greenhorn ever uses spruce boughs 
when he can get anything better, and every other 
evergreen is better.” Fir is softer and smoother; 
cedar comes next, then hemlock, then pine, and when 
these are not easily got the old hand must put up with 
spruce. For myself I prefer a foundation of hemlock 
boughs topped off with cedar, and whoever will try 
this couch will have no other while he is in the woods. 
Mr. Ashcroft calls all this “balderdash,” and informs 
us that “the real sportsman sleeps under his canoe, 
in a tent, cabin, shack or lean-to.” Well, I have slept 
in all these and also “with my back to the sod and my. 
face to the stars”; if the night was fine I preferred 
this, as Kipling appears to do, for which I like him, 
for he also loves “to get near to the great heart of 
nature.” 

Let me say that you cannot better please “true 
sportsmen than to print again the three quatrains, and 
let me ask if any of your numerous readers can refer 
me to any other twelve lines of verse or prose in the 
whole range of English or American literature that 
paint so many, so true and so vivid pictures, and make 
the woodsman and the sportsman hear the Red Gods 
calling them to their haunts with such persuasive tones 
that nothing but sheer inability to leave their duties 
prevents them from yielding to the voices of the 
Charmers. Listen to them: 


“Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? 
birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to hear the voices of the night? 
Let him follow with the others, for the young men’s feet are 
turning 
To the camps of known desire and proved delight. 


Who hath heard the 


“Do you know the blackened timber? Do you know that racing 
stream, 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end, 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a man may bask and 
dream, 
To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend? 


It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight on our faces, 


For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go.” ~ 


In concluding for the present I tender hearty thanks 
to Manly Hardy, of Brewer, and C. H. Ames, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., for coming to the rescue of genuine wood- 
craft, and for defending the accuracy of those word- 
painted pictures which raise in all sportsmen who 
know and love their cult, that longon to gon a fisshinge, 
which tells him the Red Gods are calling on their 
votaries. THe Op ANGLER. 

Sussex, N. B., Oct, 19, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My sense of humor leads me to humbly thank you and 
the good sportsmen who have locked horns over Kipling’s 
“Red Gods” lines. I especially enjoyed Mr. Ashcroft’s 
assertion that a log-jam is “an aggregation of tree-trunk 
sections,” and Dixmont’s retort that a log-house is a log- 
jam! 

May not this thought be the key-log to the jam in your 
columns? If a log-house whose logs were hewn should 
be stranded in a “racing stream,” it certainly would 
make a log-jam that was “raw” and “right-angled.” 
May not Kipling have seen such a house, and meant that 
in his lines? F. J. Hoye. 

Pe.uam Manor, N. Y., Oct £2. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

This Kipling controversy has been very interesting to 
me as illustrative of how men’s minds and powers of ob- 
servation vary. For a man who knows so little compara- 
tively about the subject, it does seem a little like “butting 
in” for me to add my say before the blue pencil of the 
editor gets in its work and scores the incident as closed. 

I can testify to there being bars of shingle up in Maine. 
and other places as well, and I have lain upon them and 
basked in the warm September sun and have enjoyed it. 

I have seen log-jams—some that have been unjammed 
by dynamite—and of all the “raw,” broken, splintered, 
pounded and maimed things is a jam made up of logs 
that have fought every inch of their way over rapids and 
amid rocks and boulders, only to become entangled into 
one inextricable mass at a gorge or bend in the stream. 
I think the pounded and frayed end of a log almost wholly 
stripped of its bark is a pretty “raw” looking proposition 
compared with the freshly hewn log, covered with bark 
and green with emerald moss. So far the “shingle bar” 
and “raw” logs appeal to me as correct. As to the angu- 
larity of the log-jam I can only say that as a geometric 
proposition in angles the log-jam “takes the cake.” We 
get all kinds in such a melee of logs—rectangular, obtuse, 
and principally acute. So, as an angular proposition, the 
log-jam is a success to my way of thinking. 

The iron-shod canoe-poles are all right, too. River 
men working in and around logs on a deep stream some- 
times use other means of traveling than on the floating 
logs themselves—to wit, boats or bateaux. The iron- 
shod pike-pole, fourteen to sixteen feet long and about 
14 inches in diameter, is the mainstay of the river man. 
That in manipulating a boat he should use his pike-pole 
in preference to the oars or a paddle I can readily under- 
stand. That it, when used, would make a “click” or ring- 
ing noise when coming in contact with the stony bottom 
seems but natural to me. As to spruce or hemlock 
boughs for one’s bed, there may be a distinction and a 
difference, but I have been so tired after my tramps in the 
woods and days on the streams that when I have lain me 
down to rest I have had no spirit of contention or dis- 
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crimination left in me to berate my pride for using hem- 
lock instead of spruce—Morpheus has settled the ques- 
tion on the spot, by bringing peace and quiet and re- 
freshing sleep. 

They do things differently in different parts of the 
country, and I do not think Mr. Brown fully considered 
this fact or he would not have written so critically 
as he has done. 

Kipling certainly is an observer, and I think in this 
case certainly has writ as he saw and heard. 

Where his Red Gods come in I am at somewhat of a 
loss to say; but poets are entitled to license, and on this 
score I am perfectly willing to bow my head to the Red 
Gods, be what they may, considering that he has hit the 
bullseye fairly and squarely as to other things. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Look Out for a Long Cold Winter. 


THOSE of our esteemed veterans and pioneers of the 
Wolverine State, especially those who are indigenous io 
the marsh country along the west shores of Lake Erie, 
who are not dodging the wet spells and stray shot from 
reckless duck hunters, are devoting the later October 
days to a conservative forecast of the future with refer- 
ence to quality and quantity of weather which is in store 
for those who are to be out of doors from now on until 
spring, or have the wherewith to meet the coal dealer 
with a bold front and a full wallet and stay inside. There 
is, as usual, some diversity of opinion on the subject, de- 
pending much upon the kind of “signs” that are utilized 
for the purpose. So far as my close observation goes, the 
spots on the sun cut no figure at all with the genuine old 
nature-guided weather prophet, if, indeed, he is aware 
that there are any spots on that blazing old swirler. 
What he banks on principally is the musquash, and his 
preparations in the fall; the crop of nuts and acorns, 
and the activity of the ’coon and squirrel in gathering the 
same for future reference. My acquaintance with this 
class of forecasters leads me to the conclusion that as 
all round reliable prognosticators they can give the Gov- 
ernment paid officials all kinds of odds and win out with 
both hands tied behind them. There is my old friend 
Xavier Francis Mouchoir, who resides in the fastnesses 
of the “ma’sh,” for instance; he knows—and it is like fly- 
ing in the face of fate to go contrary to what he says in 
regard to weather. He has lived in the locality thus 
definitely alluded to so long that he knows every musk- 
rat by sight, and is on speaking terms with all the other 
animals whose acquaintance is of any account whatever. 
Whether Xavier has, as has been surmised, any means of 
communicating with these families more intimate than 
those of mere casual intercourse, and learns from them 
secrets and information perfectly authentic in regard to 
the seasons and atmospheric phenomena generally, I am 
at this time unable to state; in fact, I dislike to betray 
confidences reposed in me by trusting friends. Let that 
matter pass for the present. What we want to know just 
now is, are we, or are we not, likely to be thrown head- 
long into the devouring maws of the anthracite, bitu- 
minous and other forms of omnivorous coal barons for a 
longer and more disastrous period than heretofore, and 
Xavier is the man who can tell us, and does. 

“Wall, seh, I was goin’ tol’ you someting, mah fren’. 
W’en you was saw fiel’ corn inside of it, dat tick, heavy 
husk—tick, tick, lak bundle straw, you mus’ mak’ plenty 
warm places for you’ cattle, and plenty wood for you 
fire-place, dat tam we goin’ see planty col’ winter—planty 
snow. It was dat kan o’ corn husk we see dis year; also 
w’en you was see beeg, beeg piles hack’ry nut an’ hacorn 
in de wood, an’ many, many leetle squirrel ketch ’em up 
an’ hide ’em een dare nes’, den you look out; dat was w’at 
I see dis year. Also, mah fren’, wen you was see dat 
thorn apple full, full dare blossom’, and full, full o’ dare 
apple, too, you mus’ not t’ink we goin’ have hopen win- 
tare; ef you do, you goin’ git lef’, sure. Also w’en you 
was look an’ see muskrat mak’ hees house beeg, beeg 
an’ tick, den you want bank up you’ house, house, and 
mak’ planty split wood for hol’ woman to make fire. 
Wall, mah fren’, we was goin’ see hall dese t’ings dis 
year, hevry one. You wait—you see.” ; 

That’s enough for me. I’m buying my winter fuel 
right now. I have known Xavier Francis for forty-seven 
eventful and prosperous years, and he has hit the bullseye 
every time. So when I get to the month of September 
or October and I detach those months from my beautiful 
Winchester calendar, I am looking around for Xavier. 

It has happened once or twice that, owing either to 
some miscalculation on the part of the muskrats and of 
the geese in their flight, that they have been pinched, 
just as we have seen robins in the spring look very sorry 
that they came, and appear to be in doubt whether they 
would go back or stick it out, but this is not the fault 
of Xavier. This year he says so emphatically that we 
are going to have old Boreas with us early and late, and 
all sorts of things doing that I feel it my duty to utter 
a warning to lazy, shiftless farmers and the ten-cent 
restaurants to look a leetle oudt already. 

FrANK HeEywoop. 





When off duty, Prof. Richards, of Yale, enjoys a joke, 
and his pupils often come to him when they have heard 
a new one. He adds to the fun sometimes with a witti- 
cism of his own. Such was the case when one of the 
students perpetrated the following antiquity: “Profes- 
sor, wouldn’t you like a good receipt for catching rab- 
bits” “Why yes,” replied the professor. “What is it? 
“Well, you crouch down behind a thick stone wall and 
make a noise like a turnip,” answered the youth, gig- 
gling in ecstasy. Quick as a flash came the reply: “Oh, 
a better way than that would be for you to go and sit 

uietly in a bed of cabbage heads and look natural.”— 

pringfield Republican. 





A Westerner was strolling about Battery Park, Man- 
hattan, when he espied the Aquarium. 

“What is that building?’ he inquired of a newsboy. 

“Dat’s de fish t’eater,” was the reply.—Ex. 
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Zoological Society’s New Animals. 


Tue Hamburg-American liner Pretoria, which reached 
port the other day, brought to this country for the New 
York Zoological Society one of the most valuable con- 
signments of animals the Society has ever imported. It 
comprises, in fact, almost the entire collection planned 
for the new antelope house in the Zoological Park. The 
new arrivals found comfortable quarters immediately 
upon thir arrival in the now almost completed antelope 
house, which will be formally thrown open to the public 
on November to. 

The collection comprises more than twenty-five speci- 
mens from Africa, Asia and South America, and includes 
two giraffes, many rare antelopes and a complete collec- 
tion of the cameloid animals of South America—llamas, 
alpacas, vicunas and guanacos. More than $14,000 was 
expended in getting the African and Asiatic specimens in 
the collection. They were brought together by Karl 
Hagenbeck, who declares the collection to be the equal of 
any other in the world. The South American animals 
were given by Robert S. Brewster, of this city. These 
animals are now quartered in a special building erected 
tor them on a wooded knoll near the southwest entrance 
of the park. 

According to Director Hornaday, the most important 
animals in the lot, both as to appearance and value, are 
the giraffes. They are splendid specimens, the female 
ten feet and the male eleven feet high, finely mottled and 
sleek. They were taken in German East Africa. They 
are installed in a special room in the antelope house, 
—— feet high, twenty-three feet long and nineteen feet 
wide. 

“The giraffe,” said Mr. Hornaday, “is one of the most 
delicate of animals, and one of the hardest to keep in 
captivity. Every effort will be made in the way of fur- 
nishing adaptable quarters and giving the greatest care 
to keep the two new arrivals trim and fit for exhibition. 
There are now only about twenty-five giraffes in the 
various zoological gardens in the world, and while not 
as scarce as the big rhinoceros, they are rapidly becoming 
depleted in number. The only other giraffes that I know 
of at present on this side of the ocean is the one owned 
by the Barnum, Bailey & Co. Circus and the two owned 
by the Ringling Bros.’ Circus. A local New York dealer 
has two in his possession just now, and these, I under- 


stand, will soon be acquired by the aforementioned 
circuses. 


“The manner in which the giraffes are caught is by 
huntsmen, mounted on fleet-footed horses that can out- 
pace the younger giraffes, the lasso being the means of 
their capture. Full grown giraffes are rarely caught. 
The young giraffes when captured average from one to 
three months old, and from five to six feet high. When 
full grown they command from twenty-five hundred to 
five thousand dollars each. Our two new giraffes are 
about two and a half years old, and with good luck and 
good management they may be on exhibition at the park 
for the next twenty-five or thirty years, which is the 
giraffe’s normal length of life. 

“When caught the giraffes are, as a rule, shipped direct 
to London or Antwerp, where they have frequently been 
bred in captivity. If fortune favors us, it may be that we 
will have a third specimen in our collection before the 
year rolls round.” 

The two new giraffes arrived at the park in splendid 
condition, and without any mishap, and are remarkably 
fine specimens. They are sorrel in color, and mottled 
with dark chestnut spots. They appear to have taken 
kindly to their surroundings, and give every indication 
that they will continue to thrive. Keeper Forester says 
that they are daily fed with a bucket apiece of warm 
milk, the finest clover hay, and all sorts of vegetables 
chopped up and mixed in bran. By spreading their fore- 
legs the lanky animals manage, when necessary, to eat 
from the ground, but theif’ food is usually placed for 
them in a manger on a level with their heads. While 
several attempts of a more-or less unsuccessful nature 
have been made in Europe to break captive giraffes to 
harness, no such an attempt will be made with the new 
animals at the Zoological Park. Keeper Forester de- 
clares that the giraffes are about the most stupid animals 
of any sort that he has ever taken care of, requiring 
almost constant attention to see that they do not injure 
themselves. They bump their long necks and fragile legs 
about in the most alarming manner, he says, and scarcely 
appear to know enough to get out of their own way. 
They appear to be very tame, however, freely feeding out 
of any visitor’s hand. 

Of the antelopes an eland bull from Central East 
Africa, and weighing over 2,000 pounds, stands in a class 
by himself. The eland is the largest of all antelopes, 
and this particular bull is one of the largest of his kind. 
When in condition, and he has forgotten the terrors of 
his ocean trip, it is expected that he will tip the beam at 
3,000 pounds. Mr. Hornaday says that these mammoth 
antelopes, once abundant in Africa, are now very rare. 
The present specimen is said to be the only one that has 
been sold by anybody in the last four years. It was 
secured by Carl Hagenbeck from the collection of the 
Duke of Bedford, who enjoys the distinction of owning 
about a dozen of these rare animals. ; 

The newly arrived big, eland is in color very much like 
an Alderney cow, having almost straight horns about 
two feet in length. The forehead is covered with a mass 
of fluffy brown hair tapering off in color toward the nose 
to deep black, which gives the animal a most striking 
appearance. aa 

Then there is a pair of gnu, with white whiskers, 
zoologically and more politely known as white bearded 
gnu. Also there are two white-tailed gnu. They repre- 
sent a species of African antelope now almost extinct. 
The white-tailed gnu frequent the Boer country along 
the Orange River. In appearance they strongly resemble 
a horned horse, by which name they were some years 
ago commonly called. About three feet and a half high, 
their hindquarters and trim, delicate legs strongly resem- 
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ble those of a thoroughbred horse: Rising above the 
hogged mane the horns sweep out straight from the 
head and then curl in again. Keeper Forester says that 
they are very wild and that no one cares to ventute into 
their so-called cage for feat of bodily injuty. The gnus 
are being rapidly killed off by the Boers, who say that 
they mingle with their cattle on the ranges and frequently 
injure them with their sharp, murderous-lookirig hotns- 

The blesbok, meaning blazed antelope, which is repre- 
sented in the new collection by one adult specimen, is an- 
other kind of antelope which cannot find any of its kind for 
company without looking over large parts of Africa. In 
color the blesbok is a bright bay shading to darker about 
the sides, with face and legs blazed with white. There is 
a beatrix antelope from Arabia, and an addax, which, 
before it was caught, spent its young life in cavorting 
around on the burning sands of the Sahara. Both of 
these are as beautiful as they are rare. The body of the 
beatrix antelope is pure white, shading off to brown about 
the legs, and with long horns curled slightly back. 

The Zoological Park now has on exhibition a herd of 
sixteen American clk, one Roosevelt decr, two altai 
wapiti, and three Sambar deer. What, with the new con- 
signment of animals, the collection is one that will surely 
be of great interest to the public. 





Animals of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 


(Concluded from page 216.) 


To THE general account of the elk in Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Rhoads adds a more detailed consideration in which 
he takes up different sections of the State and for north- 
western Pennsylvania the different counties. From this 
it appears that in many of the northwestern counties elk 
were common enough during the decade between 1830 
and 1840; that in Elk county an elk was killed by a man 
named Gaylord in 1862; in Potter county one is re- 
ported to have been killed in 1862 or 1863. In New 
Jersey there seems to be no modern record at all, though 
the old histories refer to elks as existing in various 
points, and their remains are not uncommon. . 

The buffalo, as shown by Dr. Allen, were found in 
western Pennsylvania, but it was long ago. ‘Their re- 
mains, together with those of closely similar species, have 
been found in many localities. 

The beaver has been reintroduced in Pennsylvania 
though the source of the supply is unknown, except that 
a number of years ago some beaver escaped from the 
preserve of Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant’s game preserve at 
Allamuchy. It had long been extinct. However, there is 
a considerable colony on the farm of Judge Edinger, 
near Stroudsburg, in Monroe county, Pa. Here they 
have built dams and established themselves, and for- 
tunately Judge Edinger is greatly interested in them, 
and will protect them so long as they are on his property. 

In New Jersey, as first shown in an article published in 
the Forest AND STREAM in August, 1900, beaver have 
established themselves. This fact was first made public 
by Mr. J. Von Lengerke, who states that there are a 
number of localities where the beaver may be found, 
especially in Sussex county. With protection, there is no 
reason why in both these States the beaver should not 
do well. The damage which it does along the streams is 
trifling. 

Of the southeastern muskrat Mr. Rhoads says: “This 
animal is rightly regarded as a nuisance by those who 
have the care or ownership of artificial water embank- 
ments, because of its persistent burrowing. Owing to 
its aquatic habits, wariness and prolific breeding, it defies 
extermination in the most populous regions. Were it 
not for the value of its fur and meat, which latter is 
largely consumed by those who trap it, and by the 
negroes and Italians, it would speedily become a pest in 
some districts. Some of the canal companies of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey give a bounty on the scalps of 
muskrats taken on their property, besides employing 
regular trappers to hunt them the year around. In some 
of the large reclaimed tide marshes of Salem and Cum- 
berland counties, N. J., the trapping of these animals for 
fur is so profitable that the larger owners of these dyked 
lands lease the privilege of trapping upon them for con- 
siderable sums of money yearly. An examination of the 
reports of fur dealers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
shows that muskrat furs number five times as many as 
all other kinds of fur put together, with an aggregate 
value of about double that of all the others. The food 
of the muskrat is rarely secured at the expense of man, 
being confined largely to aquatic vegetation of little use 
in agriculture. I have known one in severe winter 
weather to travel overland through deep snow to a corn 
crib after grain. They damage some grain and 
vegetables, but the aggregate amount is trifling. They 
have been accused of killing fish, and have a habit of 
gathering mussels from the mud and piling them upon 
the logs and rocks to die. The shell thus opens and the 
contents are devoured by some animal, presumably the 
rat, though I have never seen them do it. No doubt 
minks, ’coons, and foxes, etc., participate in those feasts. 
The muskrat, like the beaver, has two distinct classes of 
homes, the earth burrow and the house or lodge in either 
of which they live, but only rear their young in the 
former. Along swiftly flowing streams or lakes without 
extensive marshy tracts the first kind of home is alone 
practicable, but in tide-water and in open swampy areas 
which are always submerged and inaccessible except by 
wading or boat, the rats pile up heaps of grass, leaves, 
mud and sticks to the height of two or three feet and 
six feet in diameter, making an oven-shaped chamber 
near the top, and entering it from below by two or three 
waterways leading to the distant bed of the stream. This 
home generally overtops the highest tide and flood, and 
is often so bulky as to fill a cart. 

Among the mountains of Pennsylvania the panther was 
formerly not rare, but thirty or forty years ago it had be- 
come scarce, and perhaps the last one killed was in Clear- 
field and Suffolk counties in December, 1871. This ani- 
mal was treed by a bulldog, and on the day following a 
second was tracked to a swamp near Big Run. When 
the bulldog was put on the track it drove the panther 
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under a 
Saal it out. 
om a tock, where it remained until the hunter 


rock nearby, but the dog going in after it 
It finally broke away from him and took 
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killed it. In Lycoming county there is an infetential 
tradition that a panther killed a man. The two speci- 
mens killed by Mr. Hastings, a male and a female, are 
said to have measuted, the female 8 feet; the male, 9 
feet. On the other hand, we know that panthers killed by 
Mr. Roosevelt in Colorado avetaged about 72 inches, the 
caaeet male being 8 feet long; the largest female 7 feet 
ong. 

The Canada lynx has been taken in Pennsylvania in 
quite recent years, though it was. probably never a com- 
mon species in Pennsylvania. Specimens taken within 
the State have been examined by the author, and one is 
=— as having been killed in Lycoming county in 
1806. 
The wildcat is probably increasing in Pennsylvania, but 
scarce in New Jersey. 

Both the red and gray foxes are abundant in both 
States. 

Of the wolf, Mr. Rhoads has much to say, and he be- 
lieves that in Pennsylvania it has been exterminated only 
within a few years, although in New Jersey the last 
wolves were probably seen in the early part of the last 
century. Pennsylvania accounts seem to indicate that a 
remnant of the typical wolf of the Allegheny may still 
exist in some of the mountains of the State. In Clear- 
field county a wolf is reported to have been killed by 
a man with a club the winter of 1891-92, and wolves 
have been seen and their tracks have been seen at differ- 
ent points in recent years. But these are not records to 
which the scientific observer would care to tie himself. 

There seems to be evidence, however, that wolves still 
exist in Somerset and Westmoreland counties in Penn- 
sylvania, and that at least one wolf was captured there 
perhaps in 1897. Wolves have been killed also in Tioga 
county, but they were western prairie wolves purchased 
from a circus for 50 cents apiece, and then killed and $10 
bounty collected on each one. The date of the exter- 
mination of the wolf in New Jersey is a long way back. 

The wolverine, known also as glutton, and recently 
more or less discussed as carcajou, no doubt formerly 
occurred in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, but must have 
always been rare in recent years. There is testimony, 
however, of wolverines having been captured in Pennsyl- 
vania in the latter half of the nineteenth century, but only 
on one or two occasions. 

The fisher or black cat may still occasionally be found 
in the rough mountains of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Rhoads 
has secured many records of its capture in recent years. 

The black bear, of course, is still occasionally found 
in the territory under consideration, and some observers 
in 1900 report them as increasing. 

Among the introduced species mentioned in Mr. 
Rhoads’ list are Franklin’s spermophile from the west, 
the beaver, and possibly the western timber wolf. There 
is a long list of extinct mammals. 

Mr. Rhoads’ admirable work is one which should be 
not only in every public library in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, but in the library of every man resident in those 
States who is able to afford the luxury of a few books. 
It would be hard to imagine a volume which should have 
a greater interest for each resident of these States than 
this one, and indeed it is besides of much practical use 
to the farmer, and the man who spends much of his time 
out of doors. The volume is heartily to be commended. 
The cloth bound book sells for $2.50. 


The Apple Bird. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

May I thank Forked Deer through you for his last con- 
tribution to the “apple-bird” mystery? He has certainly 
proved to my satisfaction that he got the right bird, and 
it is no doubt my own fault that I cannot name it ‘from 
his description, but that light stripe the length of the 
under parts is beyond my experience in weodpeckers. 
However, one of the first things to learn in science is that 
there is a great deal that we have not seen ourselves, and 
one of the next (which I set aside because I was not 
afraid to show what I didn’t know myself if I could find 
out what someone else did know about the “apple-bird”), 
is “not to guess without you know.” There can be prac- 
tically no doubt about this bird, and yet I am not ac- 
quainted with any plumage of the Lewis’s woodpecker 
which answers to the description. 

If someone could settle the point authoritatively it 
would give me one more additional good point about the 
woodpeckers, for all the information that Forked Deer 
has given about the habits of the bird, including its 
eating green corn, bears the mark of unimpeachable 
authenticity. 

There are notes upon notes published in natural history, 
some manifestly bogus, some as patently careless, some 
written by those who have had neither the information nor 
the experience to enable them to make a true record, so 
that they put together a tissue of well-meaning blunders; 
but I wonder sometimes if those who really do have the 
ability to tell the truth clearly and who are good enough 
to record their observations for the public service, know 
how quickly their records are sorted out from the trash 
and taken i in charge by the specialist in some department. 
There is always someone who is waiting for just that 
bit of information. Fannie Harpy Eckstorm. 


An Albino Squirrel. 


Decorag, Iowa, Oct. 14.—A snow white female squirrel 
was captured here last Sunday without injury. She is a 
most beautiful animal, almost full grown, young, pure 
white, with pink eyes. Understanding that Forest ANnp 
Stream had a standing offer for animals of the albino 
persuasion, will you kindly write me what, if any, price 
or prices you hold out for same, or refer me to a fancier 
who is reliable, as this is a chance for a handsome pet? 

M. A. Harmon. 

[We do not give prizes for albino specimens.] 
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American Game Birds. 
IL—The Quail. 

From the personal point of view, each one generally 
has his own preference in respect to the bird which he 
prefers to shoot to secure the greatest pleasure, and 
this preference in turn determines the shooter’s 
opinion that such bird is therefore the best of all birds 
for the purposes of sport. Thus one prefers ducks, and 
not considering that his own personal idiosyncrasies, 
or greater success, or habit and long association, or 
what not, may havé much to do with his preference, he 
solemnly affirms that duck shooting is the best of all 
shooting. And so with him whose choice of sport is 
the shooting of some other bird—that bird is sure 
to be exalted above all others. 

But from the standpoint of the greatest good to the 
greatest number, quail shooting for many reasons is 
the best of all shooting. It is a kind which affords such 
mixed shooting—open and cover, slow and swift—that 
parts can be found to meet the skill and fancy of all, 
be the former little or great, and the latter fastidious. 

There is much of the open quail shooting which is not 
so difficult as to dishearten him of moderate skill, 
while, on the other hand, shooting in cover tests the 
skill of the most expert sportsman. And again, taken 
all in all, whether in open or cover, the quail shooter 
of good average skill can compass a good showing in 
results, having the consequent pleasure which comes 
from reasonable success. 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to maintain 
that a certain degree of success is essential to the 
shooter’s pleasure. Many writers deprecate the con- 
sideration of the bag, treating it as an irrelevant, 
gross incident, so dominated by the beauties of na- 
ture and the ethics of shooting in the abstract that it 
should be mentioned in hushed tones, or viewed with 
eyes askance. The beautiful and the useful of sport 
should go hand in hand. Each is a part of the great 
whole, and as such should be equal factors in sports- 
manship. To the sentimental, which ennobles and 
adorns the useful of life, there must be added the mate- 
rial and the practical. To the shooter there must be 
reward for his efforts. It has often been said that it is 
not all of shooting to shoot, nor all of fishing to fish, 
forgetting the converse that, all of shooting or fishing 
being absent, there is no shooting nor fishing at all. 

As to quail shooting in respect to quantity, there is 
more of it than there is of any other kind of shooting, 
hence each shooter can better satisfy his longings for 
sport if it be measured by the possibilities of the bag 
or the number of opportunities offered. And there is 
also more of it when measured by the matter of time, 
for it extends through a seasom of about five months, 
taking it as it is in the North and the South. Thus. 
the man whose business cares leave him but a few 
days for shooting, and these at no definite time, has. 
more possibilities of sport on quail than on any other 
bird. 

But the very abundance of the quail seems to have: 
checked the proper appreciation of it. Not that it is. 
treated with neglect, but there seems to be a lack of. 
the enthusiasm and lavish use of the superlatives, as. 
is often to be noted when writers are discoursing on. 
the ruffed grouse, or woodcock, etc. Nevertheless, it. 
is not uncommon to have a keen relish for what is. 
rare, even if it be not of the best, while the good may 
be so common as to escape notice. 

The quail is more-uniformly and widely distributed 
throughout the United States than is any other game: 
bird. Its habitat generally comprises both open and 
cover (though whole districts are exceptions, as will 
be touched on later), thus, besides giving the sports- 
man a mixed style of shooting, is added the charm of 
constant variety and the testing of the sportsman’s 
skill in woodcraft. It differs from’ the ruffed grouse;. 
whose habitat is in the woods, a much smaller section 
relatively. The ruffed grouse is strictly a bird of the: 
forest. It in practical shooting never can be the bird’ 
of the people, though it be a bird whose qualities are 
equal to testing the skill of the best sportsmen. 

All works on natural history, so far as I know, teach: 
that the quail’s habitat comprises conjointly both open: 
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there are important exceptions to it—so much so that: 
a work devoted to the habits and habitat of the quail! 
as they are in one locality might be distinctly errone-- 
ous if applied to the quail of some other locality. In 
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this respect it differs from the prairie chicken and the 
ruffed grouse; for of the one it may be said without 
qualification, that it is a bird of the prairie, of the 
other that it is a bird of the woods. Such saying of 
them will be found to be true wherever those birds 
may be found. ewe 1s 

The quail thrives wherever it can obtain a food sup- 
ply, in open or cover. It readily adjusts its habitat 
according to the dominating circumstances of food and 
cover, whether it be in prairie or woods, or a country 
comprising both open and cover. 

In the country north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi rivers, it frequents the open fields largely, 
preferring such as have a good food supply, with 
hedges or old walls and fences fringed with brush, or 
nearby woods and thickets to which it can run or 
fly for shelter or safety. In such sections it rarely 
goes far into the woods, preferring to skirt along the 
outer edges of them merely for protection and shelter. 
The hawks are its deadly enemies and it needs ever 
to be alert in avoiding them. 


Flights. 

Often the flight of the quail when fleeing is a compro- 
mise between cover and open, so that it is never so 
easy a prey to mediocre skill as is the bird of the 
open, the prairie chicken, slow of wing, little given to 
strategy in evading its enemies, and trusting for safety 
to flight, which is neither swift in itself nor puzzling 
to the shooter. 

As the ruffed grouse is so discouraging to most of 
shooters consequent to being beyond their skill, pa- 
tience or endurance, so the prairie chicken, being at the 
other extreme, soon dulls the sportsman’s interest from 
the monotony of the sport which is afforded, and the 
ease with which the bird may be killed. The chief 
merit of chicken shooting consists in that it is summer 
shooting, coming at a time when the zest of the sports- 
man is keen from months of deprivation from sport with 
dog and gun, and when the outing has the charm of 
the prairie in its most beautiful adorning. There is a 
monotonous sameness to chicken flights which begin 
and end in the open, thus lacking the variety which 
pervades the sport when solving flights in cover and 
open wherein the, trees and brush force the shooter 
to time his shots and to take advantage quickly of the 
opportunities offered. Such combinations of obstruc- 
tions and flights, curves and straight lines, require a 
style of shooting differing in every particular from 
the spiritless and calculating method so commonly 
practiced by the methodical chicken shooter. When 
the chicken becomes very wild, as it does late in the 
season, it flushes at long ranges and is difficult to 
shoot. Shooting then is a test of the gun quite as 
much as it is of the shooter. However, chicken shoot- 
ing is at a time when nearly all sportsmen have fin- 
ished their shooting on the prairie, hence late, it is 
not worthy of much consideration as a sport of the 
many. 


Roosts and Shooting. 


The quail oftenest roosts in the open fields, where 
there is at least a few inches growth of grass, stubble 
or weeds for concealment, and it uses the same place 
many times if not constantly disturbed. This is indi- 
cated by the grass or other vegetation being beaten 
down in the roost, the small circular opening, about 
2 feet in diameter, and the pile of droppings in the 
center of it. 

The birds huddle on the ground, bunched up close 
in a circular form with their heads outside; thus all 
face toward the outer circumference of the circle, 
which cannot be approached without coming to the 
view of some bird. This arrangement is said to pro- 
vide admirably for the safety of the whole. In theory 
it seems a wise arrangement; in practice it works 
very faulty, since they often fly reluctantly when they 
have comfortably adjusted themselves for a night’s 
rest. The pointer or setter also can draw very close 
to them then, generally doing it with greater pre- 
cision than when they are more scattered about, the 
evening hours being more favorable for stronger 
‘scent and accurate pursuit. Were not dogs trained to 
such stanchness as is required in shooting, they could 
easily, at such juncture, spring in and capture, as in- 
deed some partially trained dogs will do under the cir- 
cumstances. 

In the States of greatest bird abundance, as in Ar- 
‘kansas, Mississippi, etc., and where there are many 
ragweed fields, in them very destructive shooting often 
takes place near the twilight hours, when the birds 
have settled themselves for their slumbers. When the 
dog points the bevy the shooter fixes himself at the 
proper distance from the roost to obtain the best 
scatter of the shot. Then the huddled birds, being 
flushed, swarm up loosely together for 3 or 4 feet, 
then the shooter takes a snapshot at them, and often 
does nearly as much consequent damage as if he had 
potted them on the ground. It is hardly necessary to 
add that this practice is disapproved by all true sports- 
men, 
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In the Prairie Region. 


In Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and other 
prairie States, the quail readily adapts itself to the 
local peculiarities of the different sections, utilizing 
such slight adavntages as may offer, as hedges, fences, 
the cover with which most streams are fringed, high 
weeds, etc., in this respect the habitat of one bevy 
being quite distinct from that of another even in the 
same immediate locality. ‘ 


Its Enemies, 


The quail sadly needs cover for its protection, its 
destroyers being both of air and earth—hawks, foxes, 
dogs, etc.—and the eggs, too, fall a prey to the rapa- 
cious appetites of some of its enemies. In the South 
the cur dogs of the negroes—every family owning one 
or more. all kept in a kind of half-famished condition— 
prowl through the fields seeking for food, they are 
the very worst of egg destroyers. Were it not so 
hardy and prolific, its fate would be swift and ex- 
termination certain. 

The negro dogs seem to be almost omnivorous. In 
the fall they may be seen making daily visits to some 
persimmon tree, under which they eat the fallen fruit 
with great apparent relish. The ones which have some 
claim to hound blood are not averse to making a meal 
in the cornfield on corn when it is in the milky stage. 
With such rapacious enemies to contend against, the 
destruction of the quail must be great, but in addition 
to all that, many by ‘man are trapped and netted, 
methods which destroy whole bevies at a time. 


Quail of the Woodland, 


But to return to the matter of the quail’s habitat— 
in certain parts of the South, as in the oak woods 
in sections of Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, or in the 
pine woods of Louisiana, Mississippi, etc., the quail 
may live wholly in the woods, food, always a first con- 
sideration, being therein secured in abundance. 

In cover, some of the shooting is easy and some of 
it very difficult, though hardly ranking in difficulty 
with ruffed grouse shooting. The quail is neither so 
wary nor so wild as the ruffed grouse. Shooting in 
some parts of the pine woods is almost as easy shoot- 
ing as shooting in the open. the ground being bare 
execpt for its covering of dry pine needles. The 
smooth trunks of the pine trees standing several 
yards apart and free from limbs upward of 30 or 40 
feet, offer no serious obstacle to the shooting. In 
other sections of the pine woods, where the growth 
of the trees is more stunted and the limbs grow from 
near the ground up. the difficulty of the shooting is 
second to none, and in some sections is almost pro- 
hibitive. 

Prairie Qvail. 

Again, there are sections wherein the quail live on 
the open prairie, as in parts of Arkansas. and being 
strictly open shooting, it much resembles chicken 
shooting, excepting the difference in the size and speed 
of the two birds. the quail being much the quicker 
to get away at the start. The quail makes its flight 
in the open prairie, lighting near any little bit of 
chehbery, be it no more than a bush or two of sumach, 
which, by the way, grows here and there on the 
prairie in Arkansas. In the woods, when pursued, it 
frequently takes to the tree tops for safety, where it 
is hidden indeed. On the warm days, or when there 
has been a long spell of pleasant weather, it is far less 
wild than when the weather has been stormy, or when 
there has been a sudden change from warm to cold. 
Such changes add to the difficulties of the shooting im- 
measurably. ’ t ae 

Northern Shooting. 

In the North the quail makes its habitat where some 
buckwheat or other grain field is available for a food 
supply. It so arranges its haunts that it has some 
cover within easy flight in the densest part of which 
it seeks safety when flushed, not refusing the heavily 
timbered swamps if too much persecuted by the 
shooter. In such places it has an excellent chance 
from pursuit or to foil its pursuer by simply running 
away, or, if pressed to take flight, it has many chances 
to escape, owing to the difficulty of shooting accur- 
ately in the dense cover. 

New England shooting is the most difficult of all 
avail shooting. excepting perhaps shooting in the 
dense pines of some sections of the South. Then, to 
have any satisfactory success, the scattered birds must 
be diligently followed and sought in the thickets, be 
they ever so dense. In this respect it differs from 
shooting in the sections of more abundance, where 
such close attention to the scattered birds is unneces- 
sary either for sport or the interest of the bag. 

In the South, where there is an abundance of birds 
comparatively, the sportsman rarely tarries with a 
bevy which gives him any special difficulty. It is much 
easier and more satisfactory to go on and seek more 
birds. For this reason, even under favorable oppor- 


(unity, the scattered birds are never, ag a rule, hunted 


till the last one is flushed, and flushed again when it 
is possible, as in the North. : 
In New England buckwheat fields are the quails’ 
choicest resorts for food, and any adjacent brush, or 
long grass of swamp or upland, or the skirts of woods, 
afford the shelter and protection that they need or 
seek. No doubt the birds become wilder in the North 
than in the South, for first of all the inclement 
weather of the North tends to make them so, and 
there is a much more relentless pursuit of them by the 
shooter. The birds being scarce, after the bevy is 
scattered the search continues while there is a hope 
of finding a single remaining one, and if success with 
them has been unsatisfactory the shooter may return 
later to catch them, when they are whistling to each 
other in their attempts to come together as a bevy. 


Local Quail Dogs. 

In the broad plantations of Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, etc., a dog of reasonably wide 
range is necessary, much wider than would be either 
desirable or useful in New England or similar sections 
in respect to cover; for there is much of the country 
in the South, open and cover, which everywhere affords 
a bountiful food supply, and, therefore, the birds are 
to be found in the most unexpected places. The cover 
and cultivated fields of the South do not aid the hunt- 
er’s judgment as to quail haunts to the degree that 
they do in New England shooting. In the latter place 
there are comparatively few areas in which the birds 
can get both food and cover together, or even food 
alone, and the sportsman soon learns to distinguish 
the favorable places. In the South, in cover and open, 
there is food in abundance everywhere. There are vast 
fields, some of which are overgrown with sedge grass, 
others with weeds, with fields of cotton and corn in- 
tersnersed, any part of which is a fit habitat for the 
birds; thus the dog working out such ground in the 
South, can, as a rule, beat out all parts of it with prob- 
able success. In the more open grounds of the South, 
the dog can be seen at long distances, so that a wide 
range is not detrimental in itself, providing that the 
dog is really working to the gun and not self-hunting, 
or semi-self-hunting. 

As to the manner in which the dog should hunt, no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down which would apply 
to all sections. 

Whatever may be the habitat of the quail, it learns 
to make the most of its surroundings in promoting its 
own safety and interests. It learns whether it is bet- 
ter to fly or run in evading its pursuer, and the best 
strategy to attain that end. If good cover is con- 
veniently near, it may trust to its wings at once for 
safety, and to its legs and wings if followed into the 
cover. 

If the country is open or with narrow and insuffi- 
cient cover, as in parts of Louisiana and other sec- 
tions where the ground is thoroughly cultivated, it 
trusts a great deal to its legs and cunning devices. In 
working on such birds, the dog must learn to govern 
his work by the circumstances of it. He might be an 
excellent performer on quail in the North and a poor 
one in the South, or he might be a good one in Mis- 
sissippi and a poor one in Louisiana, though the pre- 
sumption is that, if he was good in one section, he 
would soon be so in any other section after the neces- 
sary experience. 

Dogs in Lowisiana. 

Many of the plantations of Louisiana are drained by 
open ditches running parallel at reasonably equal dis- 
tances from each other, though the distances may vary 
greatly one field with another, and may be’ 50 or 200 
yards more or less apart, while other ditches of like 
arrangement intersect them at right angles; thus a 
plantation may be cut up with more or less regularity 
into small squares surrounded by ditches. Some plan- 
tations may be irregularly ditched, while others. with 
a fair degree of watershed may not be ditched at all. 
The heavy rains round out the banks of the ditch and 
its bottom, and a fringe of weeds and brush, thick and 
thin in places, strings along the banks and makes a 
fairly good shelter for the quail. On these land 
squares are grown cotton, or corn, or nothing, as the 
case may be, though if not cultivated, there is always 
certain to be a good crop of weeds, affording plenty 
of quail food. When flushed in such places, the quail 
may fly a few yards to the first ditch, or may cross 
over two or three ditches before finding a place to its 
liking. 

As mentioned elsewhere, the state of the weather 
may greatly affect the quail’s habits. The bevy having 
gone to the ditches for safety, the dog, to be useful, 
must have great superiority in roading if he pursue 
successfully. When in the ditch, the birds run swiftly 
along the bottom. It is almost impossible at first to 
induce the green dog to go into the ditch, or, being in 
it is impossible to make him remain there, though it 
may not be over a foot deep, and dry. The green dog 
will promptly cross out from one side to the other, 
missing the scent and accomplishing nothing useful, 





He does not know what is required of him. But once 
he catches the idea, he soon improves on it, following 
carefully along the bottom of the ditch and pointing 
the scattered birds here and there every few yards 
apart in ones and twos, the shooter having a good 
opportunity from his position on the outside to kill as 
the birds fly out. 

The shooting along ditches is not so easy as one 
might imagine. Sometimes the birds run swiftly sev- 
eral hundred yards or more in the ditch and may 
then run out and across to other ditches, giving a trial 
which may try the most experienced dogs to follow. 

If the birds happen to be near a cotton or corn 
field, where the ground is bare and there are no ditches 
for concealment, they may run so fast and far that the 
dog may never approach near enough to them to se- 
cure a point, and the shooter, who is inexperienced in 
this work, will then think that his dog is surely deceiv- 
ing him. 

When near the woods or switch cane the birds often 
take shelter therein; when in the latter cover it is well 
to abandon further pursuit of them. 

In the sugar country, where there may be corn 
fields here and there among the broad levels of the 
sugar cane, the character of the shooting again 
changes. Many birds will be found in and around the 
cornfields, and then it is very pretty shooting. 

It may not be amiss to mention, for the benefit of 
those who shoot in the sugar country for the first time, 
that they should keep their dogs out of sugar cane 
fields as much as possible. 

The cane, in harvesting, is cut diagonally across with 
a knife, thus leaving a stump with an edge which will 
cut a dog’s foot almost as a knife would. It is a com- 
mon matter for a dog to split his toes or heel on cane 
stumps, with the resultant crippled condition and no 
more work from him for a time. 

Winter Shooting in the South, 

In Mississippi, in the midwinter season, the birds 
stay in the woods mostly. Good shooting may be had 
in the South from the middle of November to the first 
of March. Many of the Southern States have a longer 
legal open season, but the dense cover and warm 
weather make a natural limitation to the sport. 

The weather is mild, the birds are strong, and the 
sport is at its best in the winter months of the South. 
Guns for Quail Shooting. 

Quail shooting in the main is close shooting as to 
the ranges at which the birds are killed. Most birds 
drop within 25 yards, some much nearer than that 
distance. 

A gun weighing from 6% to 7% pounds is of ample 
weight. The 12-bore is most commonly used, though 
the 16 and 20-bores are excellent, and are preferred by 
many sportsmen. 

As a matter of course, the smaller bores may be 
much lighter than the 12-bore. 

The 16 and 20-bores being smaller, their killing 
circle is less, though they shoot with good force in 
comparison with the 12-bore. Closer holding is re- 
quired to shoot them well. 

Whichever bore is used, it should not be closely 
choked. 

There is no need of a choke-bore in quail shooting. 
Some shooters use a .28-caliber shotgun. 

It is an extremely difficult matter to induce the aver- 
age shooter to use an improved cylinder-bore gun. The 
recommendation to use an open bore seems to con- 
strue as reflecting on his ability to shoot a close gun 
instead of being accepted as sound information con- 
cerning the gun fit for that particular kind of game. 

It requires time to effect a reformation concerning 
the use of choke-bores in quail shooting. 

One needs to treat indulgently the emotional at- 
tacks, varying from sentimental to practical, which 
appertain to shooting; from the romance of it which 
requires that the landscape be bathed in mellow sun- 
light, the prairie bespangled with flowers, the breezes 
laden with the fragrance of the wild woods, the glories 
of nature coloring all, to the attacks in the practical 
details which require the closest of guns in shooting 
quail and woodcock, the heaviest of powder: loads 
when the lightest are better and what common sense 
dictate; or that a point, be it ever so well done and 
so accurate withal, is sporting heresy unless made by 
a black, white and tan “blue blood” dog. 

The sportsman should go forth equipped for his 
sport according to its needs, and not to the whimsicali- 
ties of senseless fashion. He should not take a full- 
choked gun in cover, nor a cylinder-bore gun to shoot 
ducks. There should be intelligent adjustment of 
means to ends. Industry and skill and woodcraft 
should not be balked by visionary theories and inap- 
propriate weapons. «6 tel A 

A Rare Sport. 

The foregoing is written of the quail as it refers to 
man’s pleasure afield with dog.and gun. It naturally 
is not fearful of man. It rather prefers to dwell near 


his haunts; not from gm affection for him, but from 
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the fact that near cultivated sections there is always , 
more food to be found than in the uncultivated. The 
matter of providing food for itself and its young is 
quite as constant and insistent in the life of the quail 
as it is in the life of man. ; 

It often nests close by the cultivated fields. Its 
cheery, ventriloquous whistle, reiterating its favorite 
utterance “Bob White,” may be heard about the farms, 
particularly in the morning hours, and “Bob White” 
has come into use to designate the bird itself. Some- 
times the call is uttered with a short introductory note, 
and these, with a few alarm calls, or calls of inquiry 
when the birds have become scattered, seem to be 
about all the vocal means of communication which 
these birds have. 

In many parts of the South, where the quail are in 
greater abundance, their sweet notes may be heard 
in many directions, at many distances, in the early 
morning and evening hours. These cries work great 
harm to it, for by them the shooter learns the where- 
abouts of all the birds in his neighborhood and “lo- 
cates” the haunts of every bevy. In the fall. the cry 
“Bob White” often serves to inform the sportsman as 
to the best course for the morning’s hunt. Jn the 
South the quail is called “partridge.” 

In the fall, when the shooting opens, the quail soon 
learns of the gunning dangers, and its habits thereupon 
change quickly to conform to a life of greater safety, 
though it will run many risks to be near an abundance 
of food. Wowever. when danger is impending, it 
avoids the open much more than when danger 1s not, 
and is more alert, quicker to suspect mankind, and 
quicker to take alarm. 

When spring returns, the quail seem to lose their 
fears of man, and they breed with litte reference to 
concealment from him. Their confidence is unimpaired 
till fall approaches, when there is a repetition of all 
the fears and troubles and dangers of the preceding 
years. 

He who can average three kills out of five shots, 
cover and open, is an excellent marksman. The 
shooter may make a run of ten or twenty straight 
kills, but there are soon sure to come misses if he does 
not pick his shots. In winter the shooting is much 
more difficult than in the fall. Of course, “the man 
who never misses” might do better, but “the man who 
never misses” is of the parlor, not of the field. 

B. Waters. 


Quailicg Without a Dog. 


As THE day approached for chicken shooting there was 
much planning around my house for which a small boy 
was responsible. The corner of the attic, sacred to rods 
and guns and field toggery generally, was visited, and 
those things necessary for one on chicken shooting bent 
were collected and packed in the grip. 

Our family physician, possessed of several fine pointers, 
had planned the trip. We were to go to a farmer in the 
northern part of the State who had a number of coveys 
marked down and whose stubble fields were “posted” 
against all comers but the Doctor and his friends. The 
boy had never shot a chicken and his pulse beat high 
whenever the subject came up. Certainly the prospects 
for a day or two of royal sport were of the best. Every- 
thing was fixed and settled that on my return from St. 
Louis we should start off. But my engagements length- 
ened out, and although the Doctor waited two or three 
days for me, when I returned I found he had gone. And 
successive Saturdays brought responsibilities that kept 
me at my desk. And the boy showed much self-control 
and patience through it all. One Saturday morning I 
slammed down the lid of my desk, and, gathering up 
some rods, we essayed a trip down to Prescott on the 
Mississippi River to try the bass off the wing dams, and 
boarding the train we waited for it to start, only to be 
told that on account of a washout it would be hours be- 
fore it left the depot, and drawing a sigh of resignation 
mingled with keen disappointment, the boy shouldered 
the rods homeward and I went back to my office. 

Then the quail season opened and Mr. Fullerton and I 
planned a trip. He was not only to supply the comrade- 
ship and good fellowship, but the dogs as well. He was 
to meet us at the shooting grounds, but some strenuous 
work in connection with the breaking up of the Heron 
Lake market-hunters held Mr. Fullerton at the last 
moment and we were like the mariner with “quail and 
quail everywhere, and not a quail to shoot,” because we 
had no dog. And as far as we could learn there was not 
a dog in the village—that is, a quail dog. 

“Come, pa, and let us tramp the woods; we may scare 
up something,” and we tramped the woods. The boy was 
alive and alert to everything. The desolate and storm- 
beaten nests, the former occupants of which were now 
well toward the south, were quickly espied out by him, 
and the kind of bird builder conjectured at. The toad- 
stools, mosses, curiously twisted trees, the giant elm riven 
to the roots by the electric fluid, all absorbed his atten- 
tion. A passing flock of mallards, high up and afar, 
brought forth many questions concerning the proper way 
to hunt that wary bird. 

And then we tramped and rested and talked the hours 
away in the October woods. I remarked to the boy how 
disappointed I felt over the mishap to our plans, and was 
met by the reply: “Well, we’re having a great time, any- 
way.” And as we walked along through the rustling 
leaves and turned our faces toward the hotel for our 
neonday meal, I vowed to scour the village once more 
for some kind—in fact any kind—of a dog. And I 
found-a Good Samaritan who owned a finely bred pointer 
dog, young and absolutely unbroken. The owner gave 


me the € of the dog, and while prognosticating all 


kinds of fool things the dog would do yet, promised us 
some fun with him. The dog would find the birds, that 
was certain; but as to holding them—that was another 
story. 

And getting a rig we bundled.in and drove out of 
town ‘a few miles, stopping at the first combination. of 
stubble, thicket and woods we came to. We put out the 
dog and worked up a steep knoll in the stubble field. 
As he reached the top the dog suddenly turned and stif-. 
fened. A whirr, five quick shots, and the birds like a 
flash disappeared behind the knoll and presumably into 
the thicket lining the woods a short distance off. The 
boy unmistakably had killed his bird, one going well to 
the right, and was elated beyond measure. 

And so the ball was opened. The dog certainly did 
“run in,” and showed a thorough disregard for the first 
principles of discipline, obedience, and did no end of fool 
things, but he had a nose that not only found the living 
birds but the dead ones as well. As we drove along, at 
the roadside fifty yards ahead, grouped on a bit of closely 
cropped sward, we saw a bevy of quail. We pulled up. 
The dog scented the birds on the breeze, and, despite the 
yells of his master, started on a steeple-chase gallop for 
them. The main bevy stood alert and showed no inten- 
tion of rising. Separated from the bevy was one bird, 
a few yards nearer to us, and this quail the dog selected, 
and sprang at it like a fox at his prey, endeavoring to 
seize it in his mouth. The quail sprinted ahea@d of the 
dog and we were all interested lookers on. The bevy 
was seemingly as much interested as any of us. It was 
but a few seconds before the dog gained on the bird, 
when it flushed, and at the same time the whole bevy 
went into the air. 

The dog watched them, and tracking them down uner- 
ringly ran to the spot, which, fortunately for us, was a 
trush heap, but having hidden themselves well under 
same, the dog had to stand point until we came up. 

And so it happened that with a no-account dog, a dog 
that some impatient hunter might have, in a moment of 
rage, filled full of shot, we yet not only got birds, but 
enjoyed ourselves—especially the boy. Skirting the divid- 
ing line between stubble and woods Harold gave 
us a dissertation upon rabbit hunting, and was 
somewhat confident in his belief in his marksmanship on 
rabbits, when round the corner of the fence and through 
the stubble thirty yards away came a cottontail bounding 
toward him. He fired and missed, the shot tearing up the 
stubble above the rabbit. Then quoting freely from Bo- 
gardus he tried to reconcile his miss. The shot had not 
dropped as he thought it would and for which he had 
made allowance, etc. 

It certainly was a day full of experiences—especially of 
a ciniue variety. But we certainly went out into the 
field under no false pretenses, as far as the dog was con- 
cerned. But despite opinions to the contrary, we found 
him far better than no dog at all. It only went to show 
how people in this world can get along if they will only 
adapt themselves to their surroundings and to circum- 
stances. We made allowances for the unbroken “purp,” 
made the best of things, had a splendid afternoon’s out- 
ing, gave the boy a most enjoyable time, and went home 
with a bunch of quail which the boy insisted on carrying 
himself, and of which he was very proud. So why com- 
plain if the dog did many things that he ought not to 
have done, and left undone those things that he ought to 
have done? He did the best he could, and did not do 
differently because of a lack of training. 

His owner is to put him in the hands of a trainer, 
and some day we may again shoot over him when he will 
know better than to try to catch and eat every quail he 
scents and sees. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


That Reminds Me. 


Tue other day I had to go down East on a little busi- 
ness over the end of the week, and, of course, I took my 
shotgun along on the chance that I might be able to get 
a day off with my friend, Ernest C. Davis, who has the 
inside track of a whole lot of bully good grouse and 
woodcock covers. On the way to the North Station I 
bought a copy of Forrest AND STREAM of October 17, and 
noted with much interest the letter of Mr. E. H. Knis- 
kern, of Ridgway, Pa., concerning “Grouse Self Kill- 
ings.” I clipped this out and showed it to Mr. Davis 
when I got to his house late the next night, and he told 
me of a case of self-destruction by a grouse which beats 
anything I have ever heard of in this line. 

Mr. Davis and a friend from down in Vermont had 
been shooting all day in the covers back of Rockland, and 
just at dusk were flying for home behind his little fast 
mare that only touches the high spots. As they came 
down over the brow of a little hill, with covers on both 
sides, something passed swiftly out of the cover on the 
right of the road and seemed to fly straight into the for- 
ward wheel. The horse was pulled up, and just as Mr. 
Davis got out to go back and see whether they had run 
over a bird, a partridge dropped out from under the 
front spring of the wagon and fluttered in the road, start- 
ling the horse, and nearly getting Mr. Davis run over. 
Apparently the bird had either gone through the front 
wheel of the wagon or passed just in front of it and flown 
into the spring, its neck being caught bewteen the spring 
and the wagon box or between the spring and the axle, 
and it was so killed. The next day he showed me the 
exact spot where the incident occurred, and his descrip- 
tion of the affair was corroborated in detail by a native 
who keeps a little cooper shop just at the top of the 
hill. I do nat mean ‘o inter that this story, remarkable as 
it is, would need any corroboration, for Mr. Davis is 
noted for his truthfulness, and anyway, I saw the wagon, 
the horse and the hill where it all happened. 

While we were discussing the matter there in the road, 
and he showing me exactly how it all happened, the dogs 
rounded to a point in a corner of the cover just down 
the hill, and we shot there one of the biggest woodcock 
we got during the day. We found the woodcock fairly 
plentiful. I think they were mostly flight birds. We 
got nineteen birds in a day and a half, only five of them 
being partridges. There do not seem to be many young 
partridges anywhere in New England this year so far as 
I can learn. It is the general theory that the young birds 
were hatched out during the drought early in the spring. 


and were nearly all killed the 1 spell of cold rain 
which followed .during — a 

Not only is my friend Davis a good sportsman, but he 
can shoot like oiled lightning, and when he gets into a 
streak of luck, there is nothing that cannot happen to 
‘im. He has the slickest kind of a lunch box equipment, 
made up to hold just the things you need, and this is 
always in the bottom of the wagon. There is included a 
little alcohol chafing dish for frying the steak and boil- 
ing the coffee at noon. After we got five or six miles 
out of town, he happened to remember that the bottle of 
alcohol for the chafing dish lamp had been left on the 
kitchen table. He had hardly finished expressing his 
sentiments concerning the matter, before we saw in the 
road ahead of us a package which had been spilled out of 
a wagon. I jumped out to examine it and found that it 
had consisted of two bottles—one of which, containing 
that which passes in the prohibition State of Maine for 
whisky, having been run over and broken; and the other, 
sound and whole, containing a pint of alcohol. I think 
this ought to make a fitting addition to your “Strange 
Finds of Sportsmen.” 

That night we opened the camp in the birches at 
Alford’s Pond and by eight o’clock we had finished our 
supper of broiled partridges and baked potatoes, had 
washed up the dishes and were ready to turn in. It had 
been decided that we should arise at 4:30 to get a good 
half day’s shooting before going home, and Ernest under- 
took the contract to wake us up on time. After I had 
been totally unconscious for what seemed about ten 
hours, I heard him getting up and feeling around for a 
match. He called across the partition to ask what time 
I thought it was. I guessed it was about four o’clock. After 
he had bumped himself against the furniture and the 
doors, he got into my room and found a match in my 


* shooting coat and got my watch out of my trousers and 


found it was 10:30. The next time I woke up it was 5 

o’clock, but we got away in a jiffy and managed to get in 

another good half day’s sport before going back again to 

be “chained to business.” Rospert L. WARNER. 
Bosron, Oct. 23. 


In Maine Woods. 


BAncor, Me., Oct. 24.—Editor Foreast and Stream: 
The strange and curious things that people will read and 
what is worse, believe, in the metropolitan papers, is 
actually beyond comprehension of the ordinary mind. 
To one living in the State of Maine, or who has beceme 
familiar with it by virtue of frequent visits, the great 
mass of so-called “information” that might well be 
termed “misinformation,” sent broadcast through the land 
by reporters who are merely filling space in the daily 
press, is both disgusting and amusing. 

A striking instance of this misleading “news” came to 
your correspondent’s notice this week, and it gave him 
cause for many a hearty laugh, although he was careful 
not to hurt the feelings of the two “innocents” most 
nearly concerned. Upon a train going north he met two 
men with rifles, who inquired the distance to Greenville, 
and later secured all the helpful information the news- 
paper man was able to give them in the way of names of re- 
liable guides, etc., as an aid to a pleasant and success- 
ful trip. They told, by degrees, how they had read in a 
highly reputable New York city newspaper of the won- 
derful increase in bears in Maine, embellished by won- 
derful instances to prove the story, and on the strength 
thereof they had come to Bangor, fully expecting to be 
able to pick up (in Bangor) a guide anywhere on the 
streets, and go forth to kill bear from there. It was 
something of a shock to find, when 700 miles from home, 
that they must go nearly another hundred—as someone 
advised them—before they could hope to meet with the 
game of the great Maine woods. To be sure, one need 
not go as far as Greenville to find game, but neither can 
it be found in Bangor, except in very rare instances. 

To-day has proved, at this writing, and the evening 
trains are yet to be heard from, the record breaker of the 
season, as more deer and moose have passed into and 
through this city than for any previous day of the open 
season. Over fifty deer came into the city on one noon 
train, besides several moose and bears, and the total 
pieces of game examined by the wardens at the noon 
trains was close to the hundred mark. To-night’s trains 
will be nearly as heavy, if not greater, and the shipments 
of the twenty-four hours ending at midnight will be 
more like the “good old days” of 1902, when all previous 
records were eclipsed. 

A matter that receives far less attention than it ought 
from sportsmen going into the woods of Maine, is the 
leaving of names and woods addresses with the nearest 
telegraph office. Nobody expects bad news, but it is 
liable to come when least expected, and the man who tells 
the station agent or telegraph operator how he can be 
found in case of urgent need, may save much delay and 
sorrow for himself. This was forcibly illustrated this 
week when an out-of-the-State man was telegraphed that 
his father was dead. The telegram was addressed to an 
unknown camp via Katahdin Iron Works, no one there 
or in that vicinity having ever heard of a camp run by a 
man of the name given. But a man was at once dis- 
patched to Camp Comfort, thence to Brown & Son’s, and 
still beyond Freese’s, whence the messenger returned to 
the Chairback Mountain camps, which he reached at 
night, only to find his quest fruitless there. Believing 
that the one remaining camp in that vicinity, the Houston 
Pond camp, must harbor the bereaved sportsman, a 
sportsman stopping at the Chairback Mountain camps 
volunteered to do as he would be done by, and pilot the 
messenger through the notch of the Chairback range to 
the camps, which was made as quick a trip as was possi- 
ble, the trail being followed on the lope so as to get the 
man word in season to take the forenoon train out of 
Brownville. Finally the man was located and the mes- 
sage delivered at Barnard, miles away from the Katahdin 
Iron Works region, and on another line of railroad. If 
the sportsman had left his address when he left the rail- 
road for the woods, there would have been no delay in 
the receipt of the message, not to mention a great saving 
in unnecessary expense. 

Caribou are undoubtedly drifting back into Maine, and 
unless the contention of some old hunters that they were 
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driven out by the deer is true, will before many years 
become once more plentiful in this State. Already they 
ate being reported quite often by sportsmen and other 
hunters, and they have one caribou in Aroostook county 
that is attracting widespread attention. This animal has 
joined the flock of sheep owned by a farmer in Ludlow, 
not far from Houlton, and wherever those shéep go, so, 
too, does the caribou go, and nothing will seemingly drive 
the creatute from its adopted friends. It is a8 little 
afraid of humanity as the sheep it mingles with, and 
many people have driven from all the countty atound to 
see thé unusual sight. 

Bears continue to form a most interesting feature of 
the shipments to and through this city, and there has been 
a considerable number of moose brought out of the woods 
by sportsmen. Robert B. Blair, of Brewer, joined a party 
of friends from Springfield, Me., for a trip into the re- 
gion beyond that town, and two of the party killed bull 
moose, while there were several seen. They report that 
moose were wonderfully plentiful in that locality, and 
they had no trouble in getting what they wanted. 

It is not likely that many parties will have the great 
luck of seven jolly traveling men who spent two days in 
camp on Sugar Island, Moosehead Lake. There were in 
the party Charles S. Gilman, of Portland; Whit. Sawyer, 
F. H.. Lathrop, Charles Peeling, Harry Peeling, Charles 
Small, and A. S. Tripp, of Boston, and they not only 
killed what deer they wanted, but added three bears to 
the record for this fall. 

Dr. W. B. French, of Boston, started out with his 
guide the other morning from Five Islands in Schoodic 
Lake, and his guide, Charles Hoxie, of Orneville, took 
him to a good moose section beyond Seboois Lake. When 
the morning train from Bangor reached Milo, these men 
got aboard to ride to Schoodic, having killed, dressed and 
hung up two moose, and reached Milo in time for the 
train. It was a great morning’s hunt. 

Some others of the successful moose hunters include 
A. G. McClintock, of Washington, D. C., who has been 
at Nesowadnehunk Lake; N. L. Millard, North Adams, 
Mass., who has been at Trout Pond, near Grindstone; 
Ernest E. Rogers, of New London, Conn., who shot his 
moose at Webster Brook; Frank N. Houghton, of 
Somersworth, N. H., who made his hunting grounds 
around Fish Lake in the North Aroostook country; P. 
S. Noble, of St. Louis, Mo., who was in the Ox Bow 
region, going up the Aroostook to satisfactory hunting 
grounds. Dr. V. R. Gardner, of Factoryville, Pa., was 
one of a party that went into camp at Shin Pond, reached 
via Patten, and he killed a fine moose, with antlers 
spreading 51 inches; a very nice specimen. N. Ricker, 
of Holyoke, Mass., went home after an outing at the 
East Branch of the Penobscot, satisfied with a moose, a 
bear and two deer; Joseph G. Vaudreuil, of Worcester, 
Mass., secured his moose on or near Sandy stream, a 
tributary of Millinockett Lake. 

Hersert W. Rowe. 


A Colorado Game Case. 


COLORADO COURT OF APPEALS, SEPTEMBER TERM, 1903. 
E. W. Hornbeke, Appellant, vs. C. M. White, Appellee. 
Appeal from the District Court of Mesa county. 


Argument for Appellant. 
at 





Statement of the Case. 


December 10, 1900, White, plaintiff below, had in his 
possession 300 deer hides, which he had bought in the 
neighborhood of Meeker, Colorado, in violation of the 
game laws. 

These hides he was transporting to Rawlins, Wyom- 
ing, to sell, when he was overhauled by the defendant, 
Hornbeke, who was then a deputy sheriff, and White and 
the hides were taken back to Meeker, where, by some 
sort of an arrangement with James Lyttle, a deputy game 
warden, White paid $30° and the hides were returned to 
him. True, the plaintiff claims that this transaction was 
wholly between the defendant and himself. Whatever 
the truth may be, it can make no difference in the result. 
Nor does it matter whether the transaction was a corrupt 
deal or a sale under the provisions of the game law. 

On January 28, 1901, White was again found in posses- 
sion of about the same number of hides in Axial Basin, 
when he was again overhauled by Hornbeke, who had 
then been appointed a deputy game warden in place of 
Lyttle, and the hides were taken to Meeker, and there 
placed in the custody of T. H. Johnson, State Game and 
Fish Commissioner. 

There is serious question whether these were the same 
hides taken from plaintiff on December 10 previous, but 
that is altogether immaterial, as he had no right of pos- 
session in either event when the seizure of January 28 
was made. ° 

On February 2, 1901, White filed his original complaint 
for replevin in the Rio Blanco County Court, and the 
hides were taken by the sheriff. 

The case found its way into the Mesa County District 
Court, where it was tried before a jury, resulting in a 
verdict for plaintiff for some $400. 


Argument. 





I, The Principles Underlying Game Laws, 


This, we believe, is the first case under the game laws 
which has found its way into an appellate court of this 
State, and we deem it important to get before the court 
what we understand to be the true foundation and cor- 
rect application of laws intended for the preservation of 
game. 

Many cases have been heard in the courts below, on 
the criminal side, and the defendants acquitted on 
grounds as erroneous as those on which the plaintiff 
here succeeded, but, being criminal cases, the State was 
without remedy. 

With the possible exception of the mountain lion, the 
coyote and the’ wolf, the most persistent and heartless 
enemies of the game, and at the same time the most diffi- 
cult, to detect and punish, are the meat and hide hunters 
and buyers. 


vk 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


If, with the law declaring the limit in possession for 
one person to be two horned deer (or any part thereof), 
and that in the open season only, a man can success- 
fully get away with 300 hides of all sexes and ages, in 
the close season, then game laws are ineffectual, and the 
gaime department had as well be abolished. 

le importance of this case is, therefore, apparent, 
and it is now for the first time up to this court to deter- 
mine and declare the law in Colorado, and put an 
effectual quietus on this lawless business, and thereby 
aid in putting a stop to game law violations, and in 
ptotecting the pam ot the State from the annihilation 
soon to occur if the law is not more rigorously enforced. 

popular error prevails that possession and ownet- 
ship of game, onte acquired in pursuance of law, is of 
that fee simple and indestructible quality that attaches to 
the possession and ownership of property generally, in- 
stead of a qualified right depending wholly on the pro- 
visions of the laws relating to game. 
__It has been difficult for inferior courts to get rid of this 
idea, which must be done in order to properly adminis- 
ter game laws. 


It has also been difficult for some courts to compre- 
hend that cases involving game law violations are not 
solely between the individuals named in the suit, but also 
between the State and the violators, and that the officer 
or party representing the State is wholly without 
authority to act <a in the manner and to the extent 
provided by law, has no power to waive any provi- 
sion of the law, condone any offense or create any estop- 
pel against the State. 

This is especially so in a civil case, like the one at bar, 
which the court below seems to have treated as an 
equitable action between the parties, in which the de- 
fendant officer might estop himself and the State by his 
failure to comply with the requirements of the law, and 
thereby deprive the State of its property. 

Geer vs. Conn., 161 U. S., §19, is the leading game 
case in this country, and in it the principles involved in 
the game law, and their origin, are so fully stated that 
we trust the court will not only read out quotations there- 
from, but read the whole case. 

The questions involved in the case at bar arise under 
the game laws of 1899, chapter 98, the amendments of 
1903 not affecting them. 

Section 16, division A, is as follows: 

“All game and fish now or hereafter within this State 
not held by private ownership, legally acquired, and 
which for the purposes of this act shall include all the 
quadrupeds, birds and fish mentioned in this act, are 
hereby declared to be property of the State, and no right, 
title, interest or property therein can be acquired or 
transferred, or possession thereof had or maintained ex- 
cept as herein expressly provided.” (Page 188.) 

In Illinois a similar statute exists and in Meul vs. Peo- 
ple, 64 N. E., 1106 (Ill.), it is said: 

“Prior to this enactment the State had general owner- 
ship of animals fere nature—not as a proprietor, but in 
its sovereign capacity, as the representative of the people, 
and for the benefit of all the people in common. Sec. 11 
places the title and ownership in the State as a proprie- 
tor and the individual may no longer acquire ownership 
by capturing, killing or reclaiming such animals, except 
in so far as permitted so to do by other provisions of the 
act.” 


This is perhaps slightly different from the view taken 
in the Geer case, as to the status of game in the absence 
of statutes like those of Colorado, Illinois and many other 
States, vesting ownership in the State, as the Geer case 
apparently makes no distinction between the two kinds 
of ownership. 

This difference, if any, however, is of no practical im- 
portance. The status of the game when owned by the 
State in its “sovereign” capacity, was as the common 
property of the people, with the right in the people to 
capture or kill at pleasure, except as prohibited by law. 

Its status under the statutes of Colorado and other 
States vesting the ownership in the State as a “proprie- 
tor’ takes away from the people the right to capture and 
kill unless prohibited, leaving under these statutes no 
right except as permitted. In other words, the game 
without such statutes was like the water of the streams, 
open to the first appropriator, except as prohibited by 
law, while under these statutes, like the land and timber 
of the State, it can be appropriated to use or held in 
possession only as permitted by law. 

Both cases, however, as well as all other game law 
cases, affirm the power of the State to restrict, regardless 
of the character of its ownership. All agree also that 
such laws are within the purview and proper exercise 
of the police power. 

In Stevens vs. Maryland, 43 A., 930, it is said: 

“That the total prohibition of having game, from what- 
ever source derived, in possession during the closed 
season, is a reasonable, if not necessary, means of pro- 
tecting the domestic game of the State making the pro- 
hibition, has been held in a number of cases,”—citing 
them. 

In the Geer case the game laws of Connecticut per- 
mitted the killing of birds during certain months, but 
prohibited their transportation out of the State, or pos- 
session with intent to so transport. 

Geer was convicted of possession with intent, and his 
conviction having been afirmed in the Supreme Court of 
the State was taken to the United States Supreme Court, 
where he denied generally the validity of the act, and 
also alleged it to be in violation of interstate commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution. : 

The Supreme Court says that the question presented 
is— 

“Had the State of Connecticut the power to regulate 
the killing of game within her borders so as to confine 
its use to the limits of the State and forbid its transmis- 
sion outside of the State?” 

It is then stated that, 

“From the earliest traditions the right to reduce ani- 
mals fere nature to possession, has been subject to the 
control of the law-making power.” 

The court then points out the difference between the 
qualified ownership in game acquired under restrictive 
game laws and that unqualified right in other property 
acquired under general and unrestrictive laws; and that 
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the right to kill the game in Connecticut was only given 
= condition that it be not transported beyond the State 
‘nits. ? 

The court also cites from Magner vs. People, 97 IIl., 
320, the following: 

“So far as we are aware, it has never been judicially 
denied that the Government, under its police powers, may 
make regulations for the preservation of game and fish, 
restticting their taking and molestation to certain seasons 
of the year, although laws to this effect, it is believed, 
have been in force in many of the older States since the 
organization of the Federal Government. * * * The 
ownership being in the people of the State, the repository 
of the sovereign authority, and no individual having any 
property tights to be affected, it necessarily results that 
the Legislature, as the representative of the people of 
the State, may withhold or grant to individuals the right 
to hunt and kill game or qualify or restrict, as, in the 
opinions of its members, will best subserve the public 
welfare.” 

The interstate commerce question was disposed of by 
declaring that, although the exercise of the police power 
in prohibiting the export of game might remotely and 
indirectly affect interstate commerce, it was not thereby 
rendered invalid. 

Referring, then, to some cases in Kansas and Idaho 
holding otherwise on the question of export, the court 
says: 

“The reasoning which controlled the decision of these 
cases is, we think, inconclusive, from the fact that it did 
not consider the fundamental distinction between the 
qualified ownership in game and the perfect nature of 
ownership in other property, and thus overlooked the 
a of the State over property in game killed within 
its confines, and the consequent power of the State to 
follow such property into whatever hands it might pass 
with the conditions and restrictions deemed necessary 
for the public interest.” 

The foregoing discussion is for the purpose of showing 
the principles involved and getting started right, as the 
questions decided there, although not precisely like those 
in the case at bar, rest on the same principles. 

The sum of the matter, then, is that one suing for the 
possession of game must point out the statute giving him 
the right of possession, and also show that he is strictly 
within its terms. Failing in either, he cannot succeed. 
And this rule applies to his pleading as well as his 
evidenice. 


Il. The Application of these Principles. 


The court below erred in overruling the objection to 
the introduction of any evidence, the motion to direct 
a verdict for defendant, in giving instruction IV., in 
refusing each instruction asked, and the verdict should 
have been for defendant. Other errors appear in the 
record, but the foregoing, or any one of them, raise the 
only points we deem it necessary to discuss. 

White claims that the deer hides in question were the 
same ones which he had in December, and as, pre- 
sumably, the jury must have so found, we will discuss 
it on that assumption. 

The game law, section 7, division B, then provided as 
follows : 


Sub. 1. The open season for deer having horns * * * shall 
begin Aug. 15 and end Nov. 5 next ensuing. (Page 192.) 

Sub. 7. The right given by this section to take game or fish is 
limited to food purposes, * * * and no person shall take, kill 
or have in possession in any one season more than * * * one 
deer, and one antelope, or, instead of one deer and one antelope, 
he may have either two deer or two antelope. (Id.) 

Sub. 8 No game or fish shall be held in possession by any 

erson for more than five days after the close of the season for 
illing the same, except as in this act otherwise provided. (Page 
193. 

Ste. 16, Division D. Any person having the lawful possession 
of game or fish killed within this State, may, upon proof of such 
fact, have issued to him, by the commissioner, a storage permit 
which shall authorize storage, possession and use of the same not 
longer than ninety days next ensuing the open season therefor. 
(Page 209.) , 

Sec. 18, Division A * * * whenever the possession, * * * 
transportation, storage, sale, * * * of game or fish is prohibited 
or restricted. the prohibition and restriction shall, where not 
specifically otherwise provided, extend to and include ever, part 
of such game or fish, and a violation as to each animal or part 
thereof shall be a separate offense. * * * (Page 189.) 


By section 19, division A, the possession of game or 
fish, unaccompanied by a proper and valid license, cer- 
tificate, permit or invoice, is prima facie evidence of un- 
lawful taking and possession. (Page 189.) | : 

So that White not only had 298 more hides than the 
law permitted, some of which were does and fawns, 
which are contraband at all times, but, having no storage 
permit after the season closed, his possession on De- 
cember 10 was doubly unlawful. Bo 

More than that, sections 11 and 13 of division D pro- 
vide as follows: 

Sec. 11. When any person lawfully in possession of game or fish 
shall desire to transport the same within this State, the transporta- 
tion of which is not herein otherwise provided for, or out of this 
State, the commissioner may, upon being satisfied that the pos- 
session and transportation is not in violation of the spir't of this 
act, grant a permit therefor, and thereafter during the period of 
ten days after its date, such transportation shall be lawful between 


the points therein named. Such permit shall be substantially in 
the following form: 


Form 11 
STATE OF COLORADO. 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AND FISH. 
TRANSPORTATION PERMIT. ‘ 
N OS Rondacdbventcdccesves 189 


ee 
This certifies that Mr. .......csccecccccese 
Port from ......-ccccccccccescercs » Colorado, tO .....-.eeeeeeeeseeeeee 
the following game and fish, to wit, .........+s00.sceeeeseeceeeeeees 
saacgeceeesnen$ Sunes Cages tibecssindededdétadceeee This authorizes pos- 
session and transportation between the points named herein only, but 
not sale or storage. Void after ten days from date. 
Commissioner. 
Sec. 13. Game or fish may be transported out of this State only 
when accompanied hy a permit from the commissioner authorizing 
the same, as provided in Sec. 11 of this division, or when being 
transported from some other State or Territory where taken or 
killed, through this State to some other State or Territory. 


White was, therefore, by his own admission, attempt- 
ing to export them without an exportation permit. Bear- 
ing in’ mind that, under the statutory ownership of the 
State, we do not need to look for a prohibition of an 
act to render it unlawful, but that the defendant must 
show that he is acting under a permission found in the 
law, he had no right to export, or attempt to export, these 
hides without such, permit, as section 1, division G, pro- 
vides that; eames -< 
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Every attempt to violate any provision of this act shall be pun- ‘ 
= same extent as an actual violation thereof * 
Page . 


2. The defendant, as deputy sheriff, had a right to 
seize these hides under section 11, division A, which 
provides : 


The commissioner * * * and every sheriff and constable, in 
his respective county, is authorized and required to enforce this 
act and seize any game or fish taken or held in violation of this 
act * * * (Page 187.) 


When, therefore, the defendant seized these hides, on 
December 10, the possession was then restored to the 
State, where it rightfully belonged, and the plaintiff must 
show a right to have them again in his possession on 
January 28, 1901, before he can successfully maintain his 
replevin suit. 

3. The only way he could have lawful possession of 
them again, at any time, would be by a sale and pur- 
chase under sections 9 and 10, division D, which are as 
follows: 


Sec. 9. All game and fish seized under this act shall, without 
unnecessary delay, be sold by the officer seizing the same, or by 
the commissioner, except when a sale is impracticable or is 
likely to incur expenses exceeding the proceeds, in which case 
the same shall be donated to any needy person not concerned in 
the unlawful killing or possession thereof. Possession by virtue 
of such sale or donation shall not be unlawful. The proceeds 
thereof, after deducting the costs of seizure and sale, shall, if 
made by the commissioner or any warden, be paid into the State 
treasury, but if made by a sheriff or constable, shall be paid, one- 
half to the commissioner and one-half into the treasury of the 
county where the seizure was made. 

Sec. 10. In case of such seizure and disposition the officer 
making the same shall sign and give to each purchaser or donee 
an invoice stating the time and place of disposition, the kind, 
quantity and weight, as near as may be, of the game or fish dis- 
posed of and the name of the purchaser or donee. Such invoice 
shall authorize possession, transportation within this State, storage 
and sale for thirty days aiter date and shall be substantially in 
the following form: 


Form 10. 
STATE OF COLORADO. 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AND FISH. 
OFFICER’S INVOICE. 


peececcsvcccccesesepessesocscess »300.. 
iomonedl OE Beraiet, Dike Baw BB. von 5060s ncnecectennrecsccenteesesse ‘ 
the following game and fish, to wit: kind, .....cescscsssscseseeees : 
MEE, cabendsocrecevapreess § WORE, .cvscccccosceccces ; the same 


having been seized and disposed of by me under the provisions of 
the game law. This authorizes possession, storage, transportation 
within this State, and sale. Void after thirty days from date. 


(Title of Officer.) 

(Page 206.) 

That any such sale took place is not shown by White’s 
evidence, nor is it pleaded in his amended complaint. 
All that is there said is that the defendant retransferred 
and delivered the hides to plaintiff for the consideration 
ot $30, “stating” to plaintiff that he had a right to do so. 

This comes far short of pleading a sale and purchase 
under and by virtue of the law. 

Giving all the weight to his pleading and testimony 
that can be fairly claimed for them, they show nothing 
more than a personal deal with the defendant as a private 
inidividual. 

The defendant says he had no part in the deal, but so 
far as the legal effect is concerned it makes no difference. 

The State is the real party in interest, and is not bound 
or estopped by an unauthorized act of an individual or 
an officer. More than this, the plaintiff cannot predicate 
a right and maintain a suit upon an illegal act to which 
he was a party. He it is who is invoking the aid of the 
law, and his right must be a perfect one or he must fail. 

4. But if there was an actual bona fide sale on Decem- 
ber 10, 1900, the possession of White on January 28, 1901, 
was nevertheless unlawful. 

First. Because he received no officer’s invoice or bill 
of sale, as provided in section 10, just quoted. It does 
not appear that he asked for one and was refused. It 
was as much his duty to demand an invoice or bill of 
saie as it was for defendant to give him one. Indeed, the 
fact that he neither asked for nor received one, shows 
that it was not considered an actual sale under the law. 

Having elected to receive the hides without the invoice 
which the law makes essential to the right of possession, 
his possession at once, and for the second time, became 
unlawful, and the hides were subject to seizure by any 
officer of the law the moment they were returned to him. 

This provision of the law cannot be waived by an offi- 
cer any more than it can be by the violator. 

We must not be understood as asserting or assenting 
to the proposition that the defendant was personally 
concerned in any unlawful or corrupt deal. His testi- 
mony is that he was not, and he is entitled to the benefit 
of it. But we are arguing it from the worst view possi- 
ble, for if a corrupt or authorized act of an officer, whose 


duty it is to enforce the law, can enable a violator to . 


escape punishment, then the door is opened wider than 
ever before. 

But we do not have to rely even upon this principle, as 
we will now proceed to show. 

Second. If it was a sale and he had received an in- 
voice or bill of sale in due form, it could have no force 
beyond January 9, being the thirty days provided for in 
the law. The law makes no provision for extending the 
right of possession thereafter, except in pursuance of a 
storage permit, before referred to, and there is no pre- 
tense that he had anything of that kind. 

So that, if everything connected with the. sale was 
waived, and lawfully waived; if every illegal act of 
plaintiff and of defendant and of Lyttle was condoned, 
and lawfully condoned; pardoned, if you please, by the 
Governor, yet upon the expiration of thirty days from the 
date of sale, the possession of plaintiff at once and for 
the third time became unlawful, and the hides subject to 
seizure. 


A storage permit under section 16, before cited, can 
only be issued to one having lawful possession. Under 
an invoice of sale, if one had been issued to him Decem- 
ber 10, 1900, his lawful possession ceased January 9, 1901, 
and thereafter there was no authority vested in any 
officer to issue a storage permit. 

So that if everything which plaintiff could possibly 
claim by reason of a lawful sale by an officer to him be 
conceded, all right of possession ceased nearly twenty 
days before the seizure of January 28, and nothing the 
officer or game warden did or failed:to do on December 
10 relieves the plaintiff in the slightest degree, as to un- 
lawful jon. 
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ing to take them out of the State in violation of the sec- 
tions before referred to. If he had complied with the law 
and paid the fees for transportation out of the State, they 
would have amounted to $1,500. (Section 2, division H, 
page 220.) Thus, for the fourth time, his possession be- 
came unlawful, and this is also totally disconnected with 
the alleged sale and the acts done or undone at that 
time. 


The purpose of these sections was to discourage the 
hide hunter and the hide buyer, and make the way of 
such transgressors hard, and it ought to be hard. 

In ex parte Maier, 103 Cal., 476, it was claimed that the 
game in question was purchased in the State of Texas, 
and being brought into California made it an article of 
merchandise, the possession of which the Legislature 
could not forbid. The case was elaborately considered 
and numerous authorities referred to, and the validity 
of the statute upheld. 

In State vs. Rodman, 58 Minn., 393, the question was 
also as to the right of possession in the close season of 
game purchased in the open season, and the statute was 
sustained, and a large number of cases cited. 

In People vs. Haagen, 72 Pac., 836 (Cal., 1903), the 
prosecution was for the possession of fresh salmon dur- 
ing the close season. The defense was that the salmon 
were caught or purchased during the open season, and 
therefore became an article of merchandise, the subse- 
quent possession of which the State could not prohibit. 
The defense was held bad, and the Maier and other cases 
referred to.—See, also, State vs. Snowman, 94 Me., 99. 

The law makes these regulations as to the right of 
possession and exportation in order to protect the game 
of the State, and no failure of duty or corrupt com- 
promise can affect the right of the State to retake these 
es when held in total disregard of the requirements of 
the law. 


Besides this, the amended complaint is fatally defective 
in not showing that the place of taking was in Rio Blanco 
county, the place of commencing the action, and in not 
alleging that the property was in that county at the time 
the action was commenced.—18 Enc. P. & P., 540. 

The plaintiff was entitled to possession only by virtue 
of ownership created by the laws of Colorado, and hence 
his complaint is insufficient in not averring all the facts 
necessary to such ownership.—18 Enc. P. & P., 537-538; 
Baker vs. Cordwell, 6 Colo., 199-202. 

From the day it was commenced to the time of the 
verdict, the case never had a leg to stand on; the ob- 
jection to the introduction of evidence and the motion 
for judgment in favor of the defendant ought each of 
them to have been sustained. 

Hundreds of the game !aw cases have been decided in 
the higher courts, but the books will be searched in vain 
for one holding that the right of possession and traffic 
in game may not be restricted by the State at will. 

In the Geer case it is said: 

“We have been referred to no case where the power 
to so legislate has been questioned, although the books 
centain cases involving controversies as to the meaning 
of some of the statutes.” 

The misfortunes of game laws have never been in the 
courts of last resort, but in inferior courts, where the 
laws have been frittered away and made a fool of by 
acquittals in the face of overwhelming evidence, and 
often in the face of admissions by the defendant show- 
ing his guilt. This comes from an unreasoning prejudice 
on the part of the people generally. This has been most 
intense among residents of the game regions themselves, 
many of whom have taken the view that game laws are 
made for the benefit of the rich tourist and the city hun- 
ter. Nothing could be further from the fact. The men 
of limited means and the residents of the game regions 
are, of all persons, most interested in game protection. 
If protected by reasonable laws, game will always be 
within their reach. If it is destroyed at home, the hun- 
ter of ample means can go to British Columbia or Alaska, 
while the one of limited means will be altogether de- 
prived of it. 

When the people are educated out of this short-sighted 
prejudice, they will see the special benefit to them of 
game laws and give them a hearty support, instead of 
conniving with or assisting violators in evading them. 

The plaintiff has amended his complaint twice in an 
effort to state a cause of action, and has failed. Under 
the undisputed facts he could not then, nor can he ever, 
amend it so as to state a cause of action. 

His disregard of the plain requirements of the law has 
placed him beyond the possibility of success. 

The case ought not only to be reversed, but dismissed 
without further annoyance to the officers and the courts, 
and that the people of the State may understand that 
game protection has come, and come to stay. 

S. G. McMu ttn, District Attorney, and 
D. C. Beaman, for Appellant. 
Ocroper 7, 1903. 


In New England. 


Boston, Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: For 
shooting on Sunday, James Chapman, of Mansfield, has 
been arrested at Norton by deputy sheriffs Perry and 
Nerney. All officers qualified to serve criminal processes 
are bound by their oath to look after the enforcement of 
game laws, but too few give any attention to their viola- 
tion. ° 

On the 21st Governor Bates visited the Walnut Hill 
Rifle range, where he qualified as a first-class marksman, 
making 40 bullseyes out of 50 shots at 200 yards. Several 
members of his staff also made excellent scores. 

Your correspondent received a pleasant call from Dr. 
M. G. Munro, of Gardner, Mass., this week. He says 
he has had very good bird shooting in his section this 
month, securing a number of ducks, quail and partridges. 
He also killed a wildcat weighing 29 pounds; he thinks 
it was a genuine loup cervier. This will be a surprise to 
many, as it was to me. The Doctor is a son of the 
famous Nova Scotia guide and woodsman of Maitland, 
J. V. Mumro, with whom several well-known American 
sportsmen are acquainted. Maitland (Annapolis county) 
is a good point from which to reach fine trout waters, and 
is the center of a moose gountry as well. The Doctor 

summer and be tells me that 
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while there he saw three moose, but this was in the close 
season. He has a camp on the Kegmagege Stream. The 
building of the Caledonia Branch of the Annapolis Val- 
ley Railroad enables sportsmen to ride by rail to within 
ten miles of the séttlement. 

Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, who called on 
Wednesday, tells me that there is a great scarcity of 
— in that region of Worcester county. 

Mr. C. Dixey, of Boston, and others, have just or- 
ganized the Berkshire Hunt Club at Lenox. Mr. Giraud 
Foster, Mr. Dixey, Mr. Samuel Frothingham, and Mr. 
C. A. Bristed are some of the officers, and Mr. C. G. Gil- 
more is master of the hounds. There are already forty 


members. 
Connecticut Deer. 


Two deer were recently struck by a freight train on 
the Air-Line Division of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 
near Montowese Station. They were so frightened by 
the approach of the train that they stood still on the track 
till killed by the engine. 

The first Vermont deer reported killed was shot by 
Herbert Estes near Pownal. On Rice Hill, Sheldon, a 
Swanton hunter killed one also on the first day of the 
open season. On the 23d, in Lanesboro, Topsham, Gro- 
ton, Stowe, and several other towns, deer were killed 
weighing from 150 to 200 pounds—one was reported to 
weigh 400 pounds, another 300. If true, the Vermont 
deer show the benefit of good feed and time to grow. 

A sportsman from Goffstown, N. H., hunting in Graf- 
ton and Alexandria is reported to have killed one weigh- 
ing 325 pounds. Two Center Harbor sportsmen secured 
a deer this week. A freak of nature in the form of a 
five-legged deer was killed by a lumberman named Grover 
near Northeast Carry, Maine, recently, the fifth leg being 
perfectly formed and attached to the front part of the 
body. 

An experiment to test the value of a close time on 
lobster catching has been made this summer by the fisher- 
men at Matinicus and Criehaven, Maine. They agreed 
among themselves not to set any pots in August and Sep- 
tember this year. Four thousand pots were put into the 
water September 30. During the next two days 10,000 
lobsters were taken. One fisherman got 360 in his traps 
the first haul. This is said to beat all previous records. 
This result is worthy of attention on the part of all who 
wish to see the lobster industry perpetuated. 

CENTRAL. 


Virginia Shooting. 


SouTHERN hotels are adopting the game preserve sys- 
tem for the benefit of their guests. Among these the 
Hotel Chamberlin, at Old Point Comfort, has taken the 
precaution to provide an ample shooting territory. 

The territory adjacent to James River is well known 
for being one of the best natural breeding places of all 
varieties of game found in this part of the country, which 
accounts for the many clubs of sportsmen who own or 
lease immense tracts of land, including marshes and 
creeks, for the shooting privilege alone. In fact, so much 
of the desirable property is restricted in this manner 
that it is difficult for the non-member and non-resident 
to find a suitable place to enjoy a few hours’ sport with 
the gun. 

The management of the Hotel Chamberlin has acquired 
a large acreage of the best located land in this section for 
a shooting preserve, where the guests of the hotel can 
have the opportunity of hunting under all the necessary 
conditions and protection. The preserve is situated in 
James City county, about one hour’s ride from Old Point 
Comfort, on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, which 
makes it easy of access and so convenient as to enable 
one to leave the hotel right after breakfast, shoot all 
day, and return in time for the evening meal. If it is pre- 
ferred to remain over night, a lodge is provided for that 
purpose. By natural and artificial means the preserve, 
which consists of ten thousand acres, has been made as 
near perfect as possible, and it is therefore not conceiv- 
able how a day’s time can be more pleasantly spent. 
Aside from squirrel, possum, rabbit, and ’coon, in their 
season, there is an abundance of quail, ducks, brant, wild 
turkeys and woodcock, during all the late fall and win- 
ter; in the spring, snipe; while in the early autumn mil- 
lions of sora afford great sport along the shores and 
marshes. The Chamberlin preserve is unique from the 
fact that the season is so unusually long. There is good 
shooting from September to May. 





On the Monroe Marshes. 


Monroe, Mich., Oct. 17.—Shooting in the Monroe 
marshes has been very excellent this year, and those 
members of the Marsh Club have been enjoying fine 
sport among the canvasbacks. After the 20th of the 
month all, or nearly all, of the members will be at their 
club house for the remainder of the season. They are 
expecting to entertain as their guest this year former 
President Grover Cleveland, who will, for the first time, 
experience the delights of shooting in the finest duck 
preserves in this country. Canvasbacks and _ redheads 
predominate here, and a record for one man of 120 in a 
day has been made. F. H. 





Long Island Ducks. 


Goop Grounps, L. I., Oct. 26.—Just a few lines to let 
you know, as well as your readers, that the Shinnecock 
Bay is full of ducks of all kinds, and the Bay men claim 
there have not been so many birds here for the last twenty 
years as there are now in the bay. Mr. Schuyler, of 
Wall street, went out last week and averaged from 40 to 
100 birds a day. Quail and partridges are also plentiful 
here; so if any gunners want good sport, now is the time 
to come. E. A. BucH MILLER. 
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Pennsylvania Shooting. 


Sayre, Pa., Oct. 23.—Gray squirrels are reported 
plentiful in some sections of Pennsylvania and unusually 
scarce in others. Across the woody ridges of the Wya- 
lusing country some fine bags of squirrels have been re- 
cently taken, but in woods about Sayre where ordinarily 
ten or more grays may be bagged in a day, only here 
and there is one found. 

Generally speaking, ruffed grouse are reported less 
plentiful than usual, the wet nesting season having, it is 
said, reduced the number of young birds hatched to con- 
siderably below the normal. However, as the season ad- 
vances it is likely that the wary grouse will be found in 
greater numbers than the present visible supply would 
indicate. 

The woodcock supply is about an average one, tak- 
ing the past few years as a basis for comparison, which 
means, of course, that a few long-bills may be had for 
the seeking. And how delightful the quest after all! 
There is really nothing in the whole line of sportsman- 
ship quite so enticing as an October day abroad a likely 
woodcock ground with the big robust fellows bouncing 
up over the line of vision to stir the blood and test the 
accuracy of one’s aim. 

The quail crop is about normal, but the birds in many 
sections—in fact, in most sections—of the State are 
small and immature, and will require some time in which 
to grow to full size. In view of which sportsmen may 
well forego pursuit of these confiding little chaps. 

. The rabbit season, which opens November 1, promises 
an enormous stock of “bunnies” in all parts of northern 
Pennsylvania. 

From Cayuga Lake a friend advices that the last cold 
weather brought down an unusually large flight of wild 
ducks of all varieties, and the shooting at the northern 
end of the lake, and over the Montezuma marsh, during 
that time was particularly good. M. CuI. 


Long Island Robin Potters. 


New York, Oct. 23—Editor Forest and Stream: Is 
there any game protector for Long Island City, Wood- 
side, Corona, and North Beach? I ask you this for this 
reason: Last Sunday on the 10 o’clock boat for Astoria 
were four Italians with guns. I thought at first they 
had a shooting match in some park, but in my walk 
through the above mentioned towns I found at least eight 
gunners shooting robins, and anything with feathers. 
One could hear the report of shotguns in every direction 
all day. Seven of the men I saw were Italians. Is there 
no way of stopping this? As there was a strong wind 
the poor birds would only fly a hundred yards or so and 
light on another tree, so I guess the Italians found very 
good shooting. G, E..} 


New Hampshire Game. 


Derry, N. H., Oct. 20—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Still the report is that ruffed grouse are very scarce. 
Woodcock have been coming some our way. One man 
got twenty in three days. I saw three fresh ’coon skins 





in one of my neighbor’s barns. lw 
Hea and Fiver Sishing. 
—@— 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


The Game Laws in Brief, 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it ye 
See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 


Fish and Fishing. 


Angling Contests in Eogland and in Canada. 


Tue Fen district of Stonea in Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land, was last month the scene of a fishing contest held 
under the auspices of the Sheffield Anglers’ Association, 
the members of which are stated to number 18,000. In the 
competition 970 anglers actually fished. Separated by in- 
tervals of a few yards only they covered a distance of six 
miles—three miles on each side of Stonea railway station 
The total value of the prize list was £120, and the first 
prize (£10) was secured with a catch weighing 5 pounds 
14% ounces. So that less than six pounds of coarse fish 
was the best basket made in the day’s fishing by any of 
the 970 anglers participating in the contest. Surely the 
Waltonian qualities of patience and quietness are pos- 
sessed in a superlative degree by our English angling 
brethren, and often, very often, must their experience 
recall that of the poor Galileeans who toiled all night and 
caught nothing. But how distressing to dear old Juliana 
Berners, who endeavored to limit the circulation of her 
fishing book lest the sport of angling might become too 
much vulgarized if it fell into the hands of the common 
people, would have been this long row of nearly a 
thousand anglers crowded along six miles of water, and 
how enormously has the pastime become popularized in 
England since the good prioress wrote in her “Treatyse of 
Fysshynge wyth an angle:” “For whanne ye purpoos to 
goo on your difportes in fysshinge ye woll not defyre 
gretly many perfones wyth you, whiche myghte lette you 
of your game.” 

At least two Canadian newspapers have offered prizes 
this year for angling competitions, the awards to go to 
those producing evidence of having taken the heaviest 
fish of certain species during the open season of 1903. 
While the offer of a prize for the largest fish is likely to 
work less injury than one for the biggest basket, as 
offered by the "Sheffield Anglers’ Association, I cannot 
avoid the temptation to go on record as opposed to 
angling competitions of all kinds in which size or quantity 
of fish captured are the determining factor, It would 
be different if the ition took some other form, 





such as the measure of success achieved in improved 





methods of angling, in the use of finest tackle, in a more 
intimate knowledge of the fish life of lake and river, in 
wresting from nature her innermost secrets, in a more 
profitable reading of the pages of her ever open book, in 
renewed health of mind and body and a higher apprecia- 
tion of the grandeur of this beautiful world and of the 
outdoor life which it constantly offers us, and last, but 
not least, in the acquisition of a deeper sense of gratitude 
that these pleasures are within our reach, and that we 
have life and health and leisure to go a-fishing. What, 
in comparison with such joys as these, and with the rare 
delights of forest, lake and stream, can possibly be the 
assurance that we have caught a bigger fish or a larger 
number of them than our fellow anglers? 

Nevertheless it is uninteresting neither to the angler 
nor to the scientist to hear of new records in size of 
captured game fishes, and possibly these newspaper prizes 
may cause the publicity of some which would not other- 
wise become very widely known. In my last letter to 
ForREST AND STREAM mention was made of a trout which 
had turned the scales at nine pounds, and which had been 
captured in the Grand Lake Jacques Cartier. A news- 
paper in Montreal, which had offered a prize for the 
largest trout of the season caught in Canadian waters, 
has not only received satisfactory testimony of the tak- 
ing of two brook trout of Lake Jacques Cartier, weigh- 
ing respectively 944 and 8% pounds, but has the mounted 
skins of the two monsters on exhibition in its office win- 
dows. There are some who claim that the larger of 
these fish is probably a record one, so far, at least, as 
Canadian waters are concerned, though there may be 
some successful American anglers who have something 
to say about almost or quite as large fish taken in the 
Batiscan or other famous northern waters. 


Ao Interesting Legal Decision. 


The Superior Court of the Province of Quebec, sitting 
at Three Rivers, has recently given a decision of great 
interest to members of Canadian fish and game clubs. At 
the last annual general meeting of the St. Bernard Fish 
and Game Club, General W. W. Henry, U. S. Consul at 
Quebec, presided, in his capacity as president of the club. 
The attendance of members was not large, but General 
Henry and his friends had a majority of proxies, though 
they were in the minority of those present. The test of 
strength of the rival parties for the control of the club’s 
affairs was made upon the election of treasurer. There 
were two candidates for election, James W. Brock and 
Charles W. Wilson. The friends of the former, who 
were in the minority at the meeting, but who held a 
majority of proxies, proceeded to elect their candidate, 
when the other side raised the point that the proxies 
should be set aside and only the votes of those present 
be counted, since there was no provision in the by-laws 
of the club for voting by proxy. General Henry declared 
that the proxies were perfectly legal in a club duly in- 
corporated under the laws of the Province of Quebec, 
and had a perfect right to consideration. The other side 
appealed from the decision, and when General Henry re- 
fused to entertain the appeal, the majority of those 
present declared the chair overruled, and instructed the 
scrutineers not td count the prexies. Wr. Wilson was 
thereupon declared elected Treasurer. Later, General 
Henry took a writ of quo warranto against Mr. Wilson, 
claiming that he had been illegally elected to the position 
which he had usurped, and requiring him to cease to 
occupy it or to fulfill its duties. The decision of the 
court is that the St. Bernard Fish and Game Club is a 
corporate body, legally constituted in virtue of the 
statutes of the Province of Quebec, and as such governed 
by the laws concerning joint stock companies, and that 
in virtue of these laws the voting for the election of 
directors may be by proxy. It is consequently declared 
that Mr. C. H. Wilson usurps, intrudes into, and unlaw- 
fully holds and exercises the office of treasurer of the 
club, and orders that he cease to so occupy and to exer- 
cise the said office. 

All the fish and game clubs in this Province are incor- 
porated under the same statutes as the St. Bernard, and 
the decision above reported may be therefore applicable 
to them; but it is always advisable that the by-laws of the 
club should specifically state whether or not proxies are 
to be recognized, in order that no misunderstanding may 
occur on the point. Both time, money and good sport 
may be wasted by the lack of such an arrangement, and 
perhaps good fellowship and old friendships among 
sportsmen sorely tried or altogether severed. Fortunately 
for the St. Bernard Club, the members of the two con- 
tending parties are too good sportsmen to permit the 
holding of different views as to the management of the 
club’s affairs to interfere with their old-time friendships. 
But club memberships are not always so happily con- 
stituted. 


Izaak Walton and his 'Friends, 


There are good and sufficient reasons, as every angler 
knows, as well as many who are not anglers, for the cult 
of the gentle Izaak. The reverence paid him is so great 
that scarcely a year now passes that does not witness a 
new edition of his “Compleat Angler,” and many of his 
contemporaries have been made memorable simply be- 
cause they were counted among his friends. I am re- 
minded of this latter fact by the recent issue of a new 
work in England, entitled, “Isaak Walton and His 
Friends.” In a sense, of course, all anglers and all book- 
men are Walton’s friends. But the friends of whom Mr. 
Stapleton Martin writes in the book in question are 
chiefly those of Walton’s personal acquaintances whom he 
honored with his friendship, and who, according to one 
of the number, Charles Cotton, must have been an ex- 
emplary lot, “for my father Walton,” he says, “will be 
seen twice in no man’s company he does not like, and 
likes none but such as he believes to be very honest men.” 

One of Walton’s friends, whose biographer he became, 
was Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, and in turning 
over the pages of a Boston book dealer’s catalogue the 
other day, I found the entry descriptive of quite an 
unique copy of this biography, an entry which, for the 
moment, made me envious of those who possess the means 
of gratifying their love of books and of Walton. This 


copy, -— po the sum + — was oe and no oe 
promptly paid, was one of the original edition of 16 
bound in sheepskin, measuring 43 by 7 inches, containing 


276 pages and a portrait engraved by R. White. It was 2 
presentation copy from the author, as noted in the hand- 
writing of the recipient—the Bishop of Salisbury—“Seth 
Sarum, Donum Authoris June 20:78.” What makes the 
book invaluable to the Waltonian is the fact that it con- 
tains a number of corrections in the text, in the hand of 
the author, made with the pen of which Wordsworth so 


well says that 
“the feather whence the pen 


Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 


Dropt from an angel’s wing.” 
E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


The Alaska Salmon Fisheries. 


THE special commissioners sent out by Hon. Geo. M. 
Bowers, Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, to make 
a study of the salmon fisheries of Alaska, have returned 
to Washington, after an absence of nearly four months. 
The commission consisted of President David Starr Jor- 
dan, of Stanford University; Dr. Barton Warren Ever- 
mann, assistant in charge Division of Scientific Inquiry 
of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries; Mr. J. Nelson Wisner, 
field superintendent U. S. fishcultural stations; Mr. 
Cloudsley Rutter, naturalist, Str. Albatross; Mr. A. B. 
Alexander, assistant in charge Division of Statistics and 
Methods of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, and Lieut. 
Franklin Swift, U. S. N., commanding the Albatross. 

The following assistants to the commission accom- 
panied the expedition: Dr. Harold Heath, Dr. Chas. H. 
Gilbert, Mr. M. H. Spaulding and Mr. Harold. Jordan, 
of Stanford University; Mr. F. M. Chamberlain, Mr. L. 
E. Goldsborough and Mr. H. C. Fassett, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, and Mr. A. H. Baldwin, the well- 
known fish artist. 

The principal object of the investigations was to make 
a careful study of the salmon fisheries of Alaska for the 
purpose of determining what regulations are necessary 
for their preservation. 

The steamer Albatross, which was assigned to the 
work, sailed from Seattle for Alaska June 18. Visits 
were made to all the salmon canneries, salteries arid fish- 
ing grounds in Alaska from the southern boundary to 
Chignik Bay, Alaska Peninsula. A special visit was 
made to the Government reservation on Afognak Island, 
where a salmon hatchery may be established. A visit was 
also made to Sand Point and Pirate Cove in the Shu- 
magin Islands, where the needs of the cod fisheries were 
considered. The Alaska cod is very closely related to 
the Atlantic species, and the fisheries about the Shumagin 
Islands and in Bering Sea are of considerable and in- 
creasing importance. But to preserve them, artificial 
propagation will have to be resorted to. 

The Alaska salmon fisheries are in fairly satisfactory 
condition, but cannot long so remain under existing con- 
ditions. 

Most of the regulations governing the fisheries are 
observed, but some of them are wholly impracticable and 
cannot be enforced. This is particularly true of the one 
requiring the canning companies to maintain hatcheries. 
The artificial hatching of salmon is the solution of the 
whole question, but it will have to be done by the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries and on a very large scale. 

There are five species of salmon in Alaska, namely, the 
king or chinook, the red or sockeye, the coho or silver, the 
humpback and the dog. The largest and best of these is 
the king salmon, which reaches a maximum weight of 
90 pounds. It is, however, the least abundant salmon in 
Alaska. It is found in numbers only in the larger rivers, 
such as the Yukon, Nushagak, Alsek, and Taku. In 
southeast Alaska it is not at all common. 

The most valuable salmon in Alaska is the redfish or 
red salmon. This is exactly the same fish that is called 
sockeye on the Fraser River and Puget Sound, and blue- 
back salmon on the Columbia. It attains a maximum 
weight of 7 to 10 pounds. Its habits are peculiar in that 
it is not known to enter any stream which has not a lake 
somewhere in its course. It is abundant throughout 
southeast Alaska, about Afognak and Kadiak islands, the 
Alaska Peninsula, and especially in Bristol Bay. It is the 
most sought after of all the salmon. Its flesh is a rich 
salmon color, and makes a more attractive appearance 
when put in the can than any other species. 

The next most desirable species is the silver salmon 
or coho, which is fairly abundant in southeast Alaska and 
south to southern Oregon. It attains a weight of 12 
pounds, and is a good food fish. Its flesh, however, is 
not so red as that of the king or the red salmon. This 
species runs later than the other salmon. Perhaps the 
most abundant salmon in Alaska is the humpback, the 
smallest species of any, reaching a weight of 3 to 7 
pounds, running a little later than the red salmon, and 
then literally swarming in all the streams however small. 
When sea-run the humpback is a trim looking fish, but 
at spawning time it develops an enormous hump on the 
back, its jaws become greatly distorted, and, withal, it 
presents a very unattractive appearance. The sea-run 
humpback, as a fresh fish, is delicious, being excelled, if 
at all, only by the king. Humpback bellies are a great 
delicacy, and great quantities are now salted every year. 
Of all the Pacific Coast salmon the humpback is the one 
most desirable for introduction on our New England 
coast. As a fresh fish it would soon be in great demand 
in the markets of Boston, New York and other large 
Eastern cities. As a canned fish it is inferior to the 
king, red and coho. The dog salmon, the remaining 
species, is the least valuable of any, albeit, when sea- 
run, it is a beautiful fish, not a whit less attractive than 
the king. But even then its flesh is spongy and pasty; 
and as the spawning season approaches, the dog salmon 
becomes repulsive in appearance. His jaws become 
hooked, great fang-like teeth appear, the body becomes 
blotched and splotched with dark and dirty red, and the 
flesh becomes unpalatable. Until recently this species 
was not canned at all, and even now it is not extensively 
used. As a salted fish it is held in high esteem by the 
Japanese, and a market is developing in Japan for our 
salted dog salmon. 

In Alaska the trade names under which the different 
species of salmon are canned are as follows: The king 
is labeled “King Salmon,” or “ pine Salmon ;” the red- 
fish is called Salmon,” “Red Alaska Salmon,” of 
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some variation of which the word “Red” is always a pt 3 
ed; 


» the silver salmon is usually “Coho,” or “Medium 


the humpback is called “Pink Salmon,” and the dog sal- 
mon is “Chum.” Not infrequently the inferior grades 
are put up under fictitious labels, in many cases merely 
deceptive, in others actually false. 

While the pack of salmon in Alaska this year exceeds 
2,000,000 cases, valued at more than $8,000,000, it is 
somewhat less than that of 1902. This large pack was 
secured only through unusual energy and persistence on 
the part of the canners, and it is of vital importance that 
the Government take steps at once to preserve these im- 
portant fisheries. Barton WARREN EVERMANN. 


Sawdust and Fish. 


BY A. P. KNIGHT, M.A., M.D., PROFESSOR OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY, 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON. 

(The following report on the effects of sawdust on fish relates 
to experiments undertaken by Professor Knight, at the suggestion 
of Professor Prince, Fish Commissioner for the Dominion of 
Canada.) . 

The source of the poison given off by sawdust is 
undoubtedly to be found in the contents of the wood 
cells. Sugar, starch, oil, resin, gum, jelly, alkaloids, 
and acids are all examples of material stored in dif- 
ferent parts of plants. 

In the older parts of trees the protoplasm and sap 
disappear completely from the cells, and they may then 
contain nothing but the stored material. In the pine 
family there is stored in the wood and bark cells an 
abundance of crude turpentine and resin. The Norway 
spruce of Europe furnishes in this way turpentine and 
Burgundy pitch. The yellow pine of the Southern 
United States yields spirits of turpentine by distilla- 
tion of the crude turpentine which runs away from the 
tree by cutting into it. The residue after the distilla- 
tion is resin. 

Now, the poisonous material in sawdust must be 
either the cell wall or the stored material. It cannot 
be the cell wall, for this is just the wood fibre or ma- 
terial used in making paper, and pure paper is certainly 
not harmful to fish life. The poison can scarcely be 
anything elese than the turpentine and other sub- 
stances stored in the cells. 

Different trees, such as tamarack, pine, cedar, spruce, 
etc., generate and store different kinds of reserve ma- 
terial. When a log from one of these trees is cut into 
boards, the sawdust gives off proportionately much 
more poisonous matter than the slabs, edgings and 
bark. The reason of this is easily understood. As 
each cell or vessel is microscopic, and contains only 
a very small quantity of poison, and as the cell wall 
must be broken open in order to let out the contents, 
it follows that the greater the number of cells that are 
opened, the greater will be the quantity of turpentine, 
resin, etc., poured out. Hence, a saw log converted 
into sawdust, or ground into shreds, as in a pulp mill, 
gives out the maximum of poison; whereas a similar 
log sawn into boards, edgings and slabs, will give out 
a much less quantity. The minimum will be given out 
by a saw log floating in the water. 

There are other industries in Canada which in pre- 
paring their products for market grind up plants and 
trees, and thus let out their cell contents. One of these 
is the pulp industry—likely to become very extensive 
in the near future. Two processes are in vogue in 
this industry. In one, the logs are macerated with 
chemicals, the mills being known as sulphite mills. In 
the other process, the logs are ground into shreds in 
what are known as mechanical mills. Both processes 
liberate the greatest possible quantity of stored ma- 
terial from the wood cells, and if this material is 
equally poisonous with that liberated from sawdust, 
then the waste water discharged from a pulp mill 
should be much more poisonous than from a sawmill. 
The St. Andrew’s experiments determined the percent- 
age of poison from a sulphite mill which is fatal to 
fish life, but, so far as I know, the percentage of poison 
from a mechanical mill has never been determined. A 
provisional conclusion, however, may be based upon 
some of the experiments to be described later in this 
paper. 

The experiments hitherto described would seem to 
indicate that some considerable time was required for 
the water to dissolve out the poisonous extracts from 
white pine sawdust. but such is certainly not the case. 

Millmen and anglers alike testify that many kinds of 
fish are taken by hook and line at mill-ends, no matter 
how excessive the sawdust may be. The sawdust does 
not kill the fish so long as there is a rapid and 
abundant flow of water. Why do fish thus congregate 
at mill-ends? To answer this question we must re- 
member two things: first, rapidly running water is 
better aerated than sluggish water; and secondly, some 
fish, such as trout and salmon, ascend streams until 
they reach suitable spawning grounds, or are stopped 
in their ascent by high falls or milldams. In ascending 
a river these fish are but obeying a law of their nature; 
in congregating at mill-ends they are equally obeying 
a law of their nature, and are instinctively seeking 
water which furnishes their blood with a plentiful sup- 
ply of oxygen. This instinct is well illustrated in one 
of his experiments. The experiment was repeated a 
number of times, and in every instance the fish dis- 
covered where the fresh water came in. In one in- 
stance, in order to get close to the incoming water, 
a minnow stood on its head for fifteen minutes with 
more than half of its body buried beneath the sawdust. 
It was thus acting under the impulse of two funda- 
mental instincts, viz., the instinct to avoid poisoned 
water on the one hand, and to seek fresh water on the 
other. The experiment seems to throw light upon the 
experience of anglers who have found that trout desert 
the main stream when saw mills are running, and be- 
take themselves to the unpolluted branch streams 
lower down. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that 
black bass fry, minnows and perch, when placed in an 
aquarium, invariably avoided the poisonous sawdust 
water at the bottom. Having sunk into it once or 
twice, it was found almost impossible to drive them 
into it again. Here was a conflict between two funda- 
mental instincts. On the one hand was the natural in- 





stinct to hide in deep water; on the other hand, the 
equally natural instinct to avoid the poisonous solution 


. at the bottom. Which instinct would the fish obey if 


compelled to make a choice? ; 

The following experiment was designed for the pur- 
pose of seeing which instinct was the more powerful, 
and for the further. purpose of imitating what might 
possibly occur in a stagnant pool along the course .of 
a sawdust polluted stream. : 

A glass aquarium 12in. x 8in. x 6in. was placed in a 
much larger vessel and a mixture of ice and salt packed 
in the latter so as to surround the aquarium. The 
aquarium was then half filled with white pine extract 
which had been forming for three weeks, and which 
killed adult fish in from one to three minutes. After 
the extract had been cooled down to 8° ¢., tap water 
at the temperature of 13° was slowly admitted to the 
aquarium so as not to disturb the underlying poisonous 
water. The tap water, being warmer, floated clear and 
transparent on the dark purplish extract below. The 
clear water entered and left the aquarium at the rate 
of 150 c.c. per minute. ; 

At first two minnows were placed in the aquarium. 
They at once dove to the bottom, encountered the 
poisonous water, immediately came up again, repeated 
the operation a few times, and finally remained swim- 
ming about in the clear water. Three black bass fry, 
liberated one after the other, went to the bottom and 
never came up—suffocated and poisoned in the dark 
stagnant water at the bottom. Of two other minnows 
dropped into the aquarium, one large one never came 
to the surface; the other joined its fellows in the clear 
water above. All three soon found the end at which 
the fresh water was entering and remained there facing 
the stream. 

This experiment shows what might possibly happen 
in pools partially filled with sawdust. Wood extracts 
would form, and being cooler and heavier than the 
clear water, would lie at the bottom of the pool. Of 
course, fish already in the pool would be driven away, 
but those coming up or down stream through shallow 
stretches, and trying to hide in the deeper waters of 
the pool, might be suffocated or poisoned. . 

One objection frequently urged against the practice 
of throwing sawdust into streams and rivers is that the 
decaying sawdust imparts such a disagreeable odor to 
the water that sensitive fish are driven away to other 
waters not so polluted. It seemed to me, therefore, 
that some progress might be made towards a definite 
conclusion in this matter, if sawdust were allowed to 
stand for several weeks in an aquarium and tested from 
time to time as to the changes going on in it, and the 
influence of these upon fish. 

With this end in view about 1000 grams of white pine 
sawdust were placed in an aquarium three feet four 
inches long, fifteen inches wide, and filled up to sixteen 
and a half inches deep with fresh water. This was done 
June 24. No water was allowed to enter or leave the 
vessel. No direct sunlight fell upon it. 

The usual results followed, viz., a well defined layer 
of pale, yellow water one and three-quarter inches deep 
formed in a few hours and lay at the bottom. On top 
of this was the perfectly clear layer about fifteen inches 
deep. 

After soaking for two days, bubbles of gas began to 
rise to the surface of the water, but no attempt was 
made to analyze it. The bottom yellowish layer had 
become so dense that no object could be seen across 
it—a thickness of fifteen inches. Its upper surface was 
sharply marked off from the overlying transparent 
water by a thin grayish layer. Microscopic examina- 
tion of this layer showed it to be swarming with bac- 
teria. 

At the end of a week, only about an inch at the bot- 
tom had retained the original yellow color; the next 
inch had changed to a yellowish brown; then came a 
grayish layer about one-sixteenth of an inch thick; 
above this, what had at first been fourteen inches of 
perfectly pure water had turned to a dark gray, though 
still quite transparent. Black bass fry placed in the 
aquarium at this time at first sank to the bottom, but 
after meeting the poisonous extract once or twice 
could not subsequently be driven into it. On the con- 
trary they swam along the top with their nose just 
touching the surface of the water, and behaved as if 
egal from lack of air. They lived only about two 

ours. 

Four days after this, black bass fry placed in the 
upper fourteen inches lived only about one hour. They 
also swam along the surface and appeared to be gasp- 
ing for air. That they were suffocating in both cases 
was proved by the fact that when fry were placed in a 
wash bottle of this water with air bubbling through it, 
they lived on for twenty-four hours, and were then ap- 
parently well and exceedingly active. On being trans- 
ferred from the wash bottle to the aquarium the ani- 
mals at first plunged downward to the bottom, paused 
there a moment, but soon came toward the surface 
breathing very rapidly. Evidently they were suffering 
from lack of oxygen. They swim along the top with 
noses upward and body inclined at an angle of about 
thirty degrees with the surface. Gradually they tire; 
sink toward the bottom; rise again; swim convuls- 
ively toward the surface; jump clear out of the water 
with gaping mouth; become exhausted by their con- 
vulsive efforts and finally sink to rise no more. Of all 
the fish killed in this extract not one ever rose to the 
surface after death. 

It would ‘be difficult to say whether this experiment 
throws any light upon a point much discussed in the 
literature of sawdust. The point is this: if sawdust 
kills fish, why are they not found dead in considerable 
numbers along the course of the stream? In my ex- 
periments the dead bodies of the fish never rose out of 
the poisonous liquid. 

However, the connection between a few links in the 
chain of animal life was apparent enough, viz., wood 
extracts supported bacteria, bacteria supported mos- 
quito larve, and these again (after aeration of the 
water such as would occur in running water) supported 
fish life. These observations dispose to some extent 
of the oft repeated charge against sawdust that it de- 
stroys the food of young or newly hatched fish. When 
minnows relished mosquito larve as -food, and I fre- 


quently siw them eating the larve, it requires no great 
stretch of the scientific imagination to understand how 
fish fry of different kinds, such as trout and salmon, 
might subsist upon the larve of mosquitoes and other 
aquatic insects, these latter in turn subsisting upon bac- 
teria, and the bacteria subsisting upon the organic mat- 
ter derived from the decaying vegetation of the forest. 

Another thought comes up in connection with the 
presence of organic matter in streams and rivers. The 
organic matter which passed into a river when Canada 
was covered with forest must have been quite different 
in character from that which this same stream receives 
today from the vegetation of the farms along its valley. 
The surface drainage from a forest must differ in kind 
from the surfage drainage of a farm, ard the bacterial 
life in each must differ also. Moreover, the waters of 
our smaller streams were, years ago, shaded by treés, 
and the varieties of their bacterial life must thus have 
been quite different from the bacterial life in sunlit 
streams of today. Consequently, it may fairly be 
argued that the insect life, in and along the streams of 
an agricultural district, differs both in kind and number 
from what characterized these same streams 100 or 200 
years ago. And if larval and adult insect life has 
dwindled or disappeared, so must the fish life which 
subsisted upon it. 5 

The Anglo-Saxon has always been a disturbing fac- 
tor in the balance of life. Forests, game and fish all 
disappear with his arrival. To get good fishing or 
good hunting nowadays one must travel back to un- 
settled districts. No one expects game to be plentiful 
along the shores of Lake Ontario, but many people are 
amazed that fish are not abundant in it. They still 
hug the pleasing delusion that if brooks have been 
overfished, the fish hatchery can re-stock them. But 
with the disappearance of our forests it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether we can ever again, by all the help of 
hatchery, overseers and fish commissioners, re-people 
the streams which have been depleted by man through 
over-fishing and deforestation. He has upset the bal- 
ance of life; it can only be fully restored by a return to 
primitive conditions. When game, therefore, becomes 
plentiful on the streets of Ottawa city, fish will be 


ae abundant below the saw mills of the Chaudiere 
alls. 


Such, at least, is the conclusion to which my experi- 
ments point, notwithstanding the indisputably poison- 
ous effects of strong solutions from sawdust near the 
source of pollution. As I have already pointed out the 
question of whether any particular stream is suffi- 
ciently polluted with sawdust to kill fish life is simply 
the question of determining whether enough sawdust is 
passed into the stream to poison its waters. The for- 
estry engineer will soon be trained to determine the 
strength of sawdust solutions, and will then be able to 
settle this question of pollution beyond the possibility 
of doubt. 

At present, however, a final judgment cannot be pro- 
nounced upon the poisonous effects of sawdust. These 
effects must be studied near the mills and along the 
sawdust beds of our rivers. A three weeks’ study of 
the Bonnechere river, a tributary of the Ottawa much 
polluted with mill rubbish, led me to modify very con- 
siderably the conclusions which I had based upon my 
laboratory experiments. I visited the mill, fully ex- 
pecting that not one fish could survive in such sur- 
roundings. But pike were abundant for miles below 
the mill, and fish (chub) could be caught any day along 
the side of the submerged driftwood. Stranger still, 
the fish so caught lived for three hours in a pailful of 
sawdust water drawn from the very center of a sawdust 
bed. A few brook trout had been caught earlier in the 
season just below the mill when it was running. At 
the date of my visit, August 20, 1902, the mill had 
been closed for seven weeks and no sawdust was then 
passing into the river. 

Of course, these figures are mere approximations, 
but they point unmistakably to the conclusion that the 
sawdust poured into the Bonnechere river is not de- 
stroying its fish life. Moreover, in Golden Lake, an 
expansion of this same river, and ten miles above any 
saw mill, lake trout used to be very abundant. Every 
October large numbers were caught in nets along their 
spawning beds. Now these spawning grounds are re- 
ported to be deserted by the fish, and certainly sawdust 
cannot be blamed for their disappearance. Higher up 
the river, in Round Lake, the October fishing is still 
good, solely because there are fewer settlers and less 
fishing. 

1. Strong sawdust solutions, such as occur at the 
bottom of an aquarium, poison adult fish and fish fry, 
through the agency of compounds dissolved out of the 
wood cells. 

2. The overlying water in such an aquarium does not 
at first kill fish. After about a week it does kill, but 
solely through suffocation, the dissolved oxygen hav- 
ing all been used up. 

3. Bacteria multiply enormously throughout all parts 
of such an aquarium, and through oxidation change the 
poisonous extracts to harmless compounds. Mosquito 
larvz live on the bacteria. No doubt, in natural pools, 
other aquatic insect larve live on bacteria also. 

4. Subsequent aeration and sedimentation of sawdust 
water purify it, so that fish can live in it without injury. 

5. Since adult fish and black bass fry both refused to 
be driven into pine extracts in the bottom of an aqua- 
rium after they had experienced its poisonous effects, 
we may infer that fish would desert a river much pol- 
luted with sawdust, going down stream and into tribu- 
taries to escape from the disagreeable influence of saw- 
dust extracts. 

6. No stream can be pronounced off hand as poison- 
ed by sawdust. Each stream must be studied by itself 
and the varying conditions must be thoroughly under- 
stood before a judgment can be pronounced. The chief 
things to be considered are (1) the quantity of sawdust, 
and (2) the volume of water into which the sawdust is 
discharged. Subordinate conditions are the rapidity or 
sluggishness of the stream, the amount of sunlight or 
shade, and the character of the water, whether from 
agricultural lands or from primitive forests. 

7. Further observations and studies along sawdust 
polluted streams and rivers of Canada are urgently 
needed before more definite conclusions can be reached. 
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Lake Champlain Pollution. 


By the time this issue of Forest AND STREAM is in the 
hands of its readers, the report by Professor Landreth, 
consulting engineer of the State Board of Health, in 
regard to the much-discussed pollution of the waters of 
Lake Champlain by the pulp mills in that region, will 
probably have reached the proper State executive officials, 
and its context will be made public. The report, which 
has already been much delayed, may, however, be held 
back for several days yet. 

_While Prof. Landreth refuses to disclose the nature of 
his report until its contents shall have been made public 
by the proper authorities, persons in a position to speak 
with knowledge on the subject declare that the report 
will be to the effect that the mills are polluting the 
waters of the lake, killing the fish, flooding the shore 
lines with noxious slime, and in other ways transgressing 
the law. 

It appears that industrial enterprises representing many 
millions of dollars are threatened by the report. If the 
present laws in relation to the pollution of the waters of 
the State are as a result enforced, the offending mills 
will be compelled either to close or adopt other methods 
of getting rid of their chemical refuse now dumped into 
the lake waters, and scores of mills in all parts of the 
State may be similarly affected. 

This would affect millions of dollars of invested capi- 
tal and the Legislature will doubtless be petitioned by the 
mill owners to pass new laws to protect their interests, 
and these efforts will be actively combatted by those in- 
terested in the present enforcement of the law against the 
pollution of the waters of the rivers, lakes, streams, etc., 
of the State. 

Mr. Edward Hatch, Jr., of the firm of Lord & Taylor, 
leader of the residents and property holders about Lake 
Champlain engaged in the fight against the owners of 
the pulp mills, declares that he and those interested with 
him will fight to the end against all legislation that may 
be made favoring the pulp mill nuisance, and that he 
will be at hand at. Albany with injunctions from the 
Supreme Court to carry the issue to its limit. 

To a citizen living in the village of Keeseville, located 
on the Au Sable River, Attorney-General John Cunneen 
writes : 

“T have your favor at hand, wherein you call my atten- 
tion to the alleged pollution and unhealthy condition of 
the Au Sable River, which passes through the village of 
Keeseville, which pollution, it is said, has been brought 
about by the discharge of sludge acid and refuse from 
certain pulp mills, and you request me, as Attorney- 
General, to take some action to prevent the continuance 
of this wrong. 

“The health board of your village and the State Board 
of Health are vested with ample powers to redress the 
injury and prevent the continuance of the wrong. 

“The Supreme Judicial Court of Massathusetts has 
declared, and our own Court of Appeals adopted and ap- 
proved the declaration, that the courts will not, on the 
application of the Attorney-General, interfere where the 
obstruction of the rights of the public is of such a char- 
acter that it may, with equal facility, be removed by other 
constituted authorities and public officers.” 

This letter plainly indicates the attitude of the Attor- 
ney-General on the subject, and indicates also that if 
Prof. Landreth’s report is a condemnatory one, it is the 
clear duty of the State Board of Health and the local 
health officials acting under its jurisdiction, to take 
the matter in hand and see that the law against the pollu- 
tion of the waters of the State is enforced. 

Dr. Charborneau is the local health officer at Keese- 
ville, and Dr. Barton at Willsborough, in the heart of 
whose districts the pulp mills are located. Although 
both officials are known to be on friendly terms with the 
owners of the pulp mills, they are accredited with being 
men of such high moral and professional worth that 
once their duty is pointed out to them by the State 
Board of Health on taking action on Prof. Landreth’s 
report, they will act promptly in the performance of their 
duty. 

Dr. P. Lewis, President of the State Board of Health, 
when seen by a Forest AND STREAM representative yes- 
terday, stated that if Prof. Landreth found that the mills 
were violating the law he would at once notify the local 
health authorities to carry the law against the mills into 
execution. This means, he said, that the mill owners 
would be given a reasonable time to abate the nuisance, 
and failing in this, summary action would be taken to 
compel them to cease operations. ; ae 

“Contrary to general report,” said Dr. Lewis, “it is 
not Governor Odell but myself who will take official ac- 
tion when Prof. Landreth shall have made his report.” 
This remark of Dr. Lewis was quite in line with Attor- 
ney-General Cunneen’s view of the matter, and in con- 
formity with the most recently enacted law. 

In speaking of the subject yesterday with a representa- 
tive of Forest AND STREAM, Gov. Odell declared that the 
matter was a grave one, and that he was in doubt as to 
the best method of its satisfactory solution. “Numerous 
complains,” said he, “have reached me about the pollu- 
tion of the waters of Lake Champlain by the pulp mills. 
As a result, I have had an examination of the waters 
made by Prof. Landreth, whose report, I understand, 
will be turned in to the officials of the State Board of 

Health in a day or two. 

“The subject is a very broad one, and fraught with 
public interest. It is a matter that I have given censider- 
able attention. It may be that the mills have for so many 
years been dumping their refuse into the waters of the 
State that mere time itself will keep them from coming 
under the ban of the law. On this point I am not quite 
sure. 

“If State proceedings were begun against the pulp mills 
in the Lake Champlain region, we would doubtless be 
compelled to take similar action against numerous mills 
in all parts of the State that may be transgressing the 
law in this particular. Carried into immediate effect, 
such action would, I fear, bring about a crisis in the 
milling interests of the State of wide reaching effect. 

“As I have said, it is a matter which I have given grave 
concern. Reports and complaints have reached me about 


various municipalities on the Hudson which are declared | trials. 
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to be menacing the public health by their wholesale, so to 
speak, pollution of the river by their sewerage, etc., and 
urging that they be compelled to adopt disposal plants. 
It may be that in a comparatively short while every city, 
town and village in the State including all mills, fac- 
tories, etc., now emptying their sewerage and refuse into 
the waters of the State, will have adopted some such 
measure. 

“As is well known, I am decidedly opposed to all un- 
necessary and unlawful pollution of the waters of the 
State, and in reference to the Lake Champlain pollution 
matter in particular, wish to state that I will be-glad to 
meet Governor McCullough, of Vermont, more than half 
way in whatever efforts he may see fit to make in the 
way of protecting that magnificent body of water from 
pollution by the mills along its banks.” 

Mr. Hatch said yesterday that he had received a num- 
ber of letters from old residents and well-known fisher- 
men who lived about the borders of Lake Champlain, in 
which they declared that very few fish were caught in the 
lake nowadays, in contrast to the superb fishing the lake 
afforded only a few years ago. The absence of the fish, 
they assert, is due to the chemical refuse dumped into the 
waters of the lake by the pulp mills. These letters will 
be embodied in the form of affidavits, and the writers of 
them will back their statements in court when called 
upon to do so. The whole matter of the pollution of the 
waters of Lake Champlain promises some very interest- 
ing developments during the present week. 


October Bass. 


Sayre, Pa., Oct. 13.—Bass fishing in local waters 
has been practically at a standstill for some time past 
owing to the heavy rains and consequent abnormal con- 
dition of the Susquehanna and its tributaries. 

The exceptionally fine season of weather now prevail- 
ing, with clear frosty nights, and days which are a de- 
light, are rapidly developing ideal bass fishing conditions, 
and presently we should hear of plenty of bass being 
taken. 

Reports from Cayuga Lake are especially alluring, and 
indicate that excellent bass, pickerel, pike and muscal- 
longe fishing is being enjoyed at Canoga, Union Springs 
and Cayuga village. Ithaca anglers are also taking 
some nice bass along the east shore of the lake within 
two or three miles of the university city. 

Life has few pleasanter experiences than idling in ar 
easy boat over bass waters, with the soft winds of Octo- 
ber gently stirring the air and a thousand lovely tints of 
autumn appealing to the soul of the angler. Sure 
enough, it is not all fishing to fish. There are sweeter 
and far more delightful compensations than mere ac- 
quirement of a well filled creel. 

The glorious free air out of doors under the deep blue 
sky, never so blue as now, is an exhilaration in contrast 
to which life within brick walls and amid the rude tur- 
moil of industry is small and uninviting. 

In connection with this subject of bass fishing, an 
Athens paper alludes to the seven pounds and fourteen 
ounces small-mouthed black bass caught from the Sus- 
quehanna River last fall by Wm. H. Thomas, of Owego, 
N. Y., as the “largest specimen of its species ever known 
to have been captured.” The writer has no data at hand 
upon which to base a contradiction to this claim, but 
thinks that Forest AND STREAM has record of a larger 
black bass having been taken, and its weight amply 
verified. 

This subject of large bass is an interesting one, and 
if Mr. Thomas has really caught the largest “specimen of 
its species” the record should be clearly established and 
widespread credit attached to the achievement. What 
have the readers of Forest AND STREAM, or its editor, to 
say concerning Mr. Thomas’ 8 pounds 14 ounces black 
bass as a record breaker? M. CHILL. 


Transportation of Live Fish. 


ActInc upon the principle that fish live with ease 
in any water if it is supplied with oxygen, European 
exporters are beginning to use metallic tubs to which 
oxygen generators are affixed in such a manner as to 
feed the water regularly with the gas, which escapes 
when the pressure surpasses that of the atmosphere. 
Recently by this means 40,000 trout were exported 
from Switzerland to England, Germany and Austria, of 
which number only 400 died.—Thornwell Haynes, Con- 
sul, Rouen, France, Sept. 3, 1903. 


Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa 
tion of America. c 
Nov. 17-19.—Boston, Mass. Terrier Club show. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 2.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio Field Trial Asso- 
ciation trials. . Haswell, Sec’y, Circleville, O. | 

Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y. : 

Nov. 9.—Howardsville, Va.—Missouri Field Trial Association 
trials. L. S. Eddins, = Sedalia, Mo. , : ; 

Nov. 9.—St. Joachi: nt.—International Field Trial Associa- 
tion trials, W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y, Chatham, Ont. 

Nov. o—Tistasaee Ti.—Indepen rome Trial Club trials. 

iS. hrey, ’y, ianapolis, Ind. 
ae extern Irish Setter Club trials. Dr. T. L. Fenn, 
Sees, Saics lempton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. . 3 

Nov. 16.—Robinson, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association trials. 
W. R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. . " F 

Nov. 28.—Kobinson, fee notte ag o 

sociati ial . S. Humphrey. c” ndianapolis, Ind. 
Association iy City, Ind.—Indlana Field ‘rial Club trials. C. F 


‘= Sine? SR Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 
John White, See’y, wr N. Y. aes ; 

Nov. 16.—Holmdel, So gd Club of America’s trials. 
C._F. Lewis, Sec’y, New York city. 


a : P a 
Nov. 30.—Chase, City, Va—Virginia Field Trial Association 
“4 Charies B. Cooke, 








Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 
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Pointer Club Entries. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following are the entries in the several field 
trials stakes of the Pointer Club of America, which 
will be run at Holmdel, N. J. Commencing Nov. 16, 
exclusive of the Members’ Stake, which closes before 
starting, the number of entries is 44. 

The Field Trial Committee desire to inform members 
that Matawan will be the alighting station of New 
Jersey CentraleR. R., instead of Hazlet, as previously 
announced, inasmuch as better stage and livery ac- 
commodations can be had at Matawan. The round trip 
fare by stage, including the conveyance of dogs from 
Matawan to Holmdel, will be $1. The railroad excur- 
sion fare from New York to Matawan is $1.25. The 
proprietor of Union Hotel at Holmdel will be pre- 
pared to accommodate all who may attend the trials. 


Derby. 


Saddleback, 1. and w. dog, by Clerk—Daisy. Geo. S. 
Raynor. 

Lady Lou, bl. and w. bitch, by Tioga Sam—Rip Raps 
Pearl. W. P. Austin. 

Buckthorn Accident, blk. dog, by Silver Socks—Gay 
Isabel. H. B. Rathborne. 

Royal Flush, l. and w. dog, by Top Notch Launce- 
lot—Anna Held. H. B. Rathborne. 

Top Notch Cordovan, lem. and w. dog, 
Notch Nibs—Vernon Gip. A. H. Ball. 

John McKerron, w. and 1. dog, by Woolton-Nick— 
Ightfield Kyte. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

Top Notch Tum, |. and w. dog, by Top Notch 
Launcelot—Anna Held. A. H. Ball. 

Fair Acre Messenger, |. and w. dog, by Fair Acre 
Puzzle—Fanata. Wilcox & Fairbairn. 


Members, 


Dream of Brookdale, bl. and w. dog, by Rolland— 
Brookdale Lilly. E. W. Throckmorton. 

Nero, 1. and w. dog, by Chancellor of Kent—Bloom 
of Kent. Dr. A. G. Terrell. 

Fair Acre Ben, 1. and w. dog, by Fair Acre Cy— 
Fanata. Alfred Cox. 

Silver Socks, blk. dog, by Durston’s Sweep—Jet 
Trilby. H. B. Rathborne. 

Top Notch Nibs, blk. and w. dog, by Silver Socks— 
Bessie Ford. H. B. Rathborne. 

Fair Acre Fay, 1. and w. bitch, by Fair View Priam— 
Miss Lancashire. C. B. Seeley. 


All-Age. 


Champ. Bessie Bang II., 1. and w. bitch, by King of 
Lynn—tTrilby Bang Bang. Dr. J. S. Howe. 

Baby Kent, 1. and w. dog, by ch. Duke of Kent II.— 
Queenie. Dr. J. S. Howe. 

Champ., 1. and w. dog, by Bruce—Birdie. 
Raynor. 

Brownie, |. and w. dog, by Clerk—Daisy. George S. 
Raynor. 

Dream of Brookdale, b. and w. dog, by Rolland— 
Brookdale Lilly. E. W. Throckmorton. 

Nero, |. w. and t. dog, by Chancellor of Kent—Bloom 
of Kent. Dr. A. G. Terrell. 

Tioga Sam, b. and w. dog, by Plain Sam—Lady of 
Rush. W. P. Austin. 

Blackstone, b. and w. dog, by Ripstone—Pearl’s Fan. 
W. P. Austin. 

Silver Socks, blk. dog, by Durston’s Sweep—Jet Tril- 
by. H. B. Rathborne. 

Top Notch Tobie, blk. and w. dog, by Wang—Nanna 
B. A. H. Ball. 

Top Notch Jingolette, 1. and w. bitch, by Royal Jingo 
—lIndiana Girl. A. H. Ball. 

Top Notch Launcelot, 1. and w. dog, by Royal Kent 
Hessen—Fandango. A. H. Ball. 

Woolton Dick, w. and 1. dog, by Woolton Druid— 
Golden Rod. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

Milton Druid, w. and 1. bitch, by Woolton Druid— 
Lady Salisbury. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

Woolton Game II., w. and 1. dog, by Woolton Druid 
—Lady Salisbury. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

Cornish Chief, w. and 1. dog, by Champ. Jingo— 
Queen of Litels. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

Woolton Sam, w. and 1. dog, by Woolton Druid— 
Sam’s Fly. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 


Championship, 

Rap of Jingo, w. o. and t. dog, by Young Rip Rap— 
The Jingo. John J. Young. 

Champ. Bessie Bang Bang II., |. and w. bitch, by 
King of Lynn—Trilby Bang Bang. Dr. James S. Howe. 

Champ, |. and w. dog, by Bruce—Birdie. George S. 
Raynor. 

Brownie, |. and w. dog, by Clerk—Daisy. George S. 
Raynor. 

Nero, |. w. and t. dog, by Chancellor of Kent—Bloom 
of Kent. Dr. A. G. Terrell. ‘ 

Tioga Sam, b. and w. dog, by Plain Sam—Lady of 
Rush. W. P. Austin. 

Blackstone, b. and w. dog, by Ripstone—Pearl’s Fan. 
W. P. Austin. 

Top Notch Launcelot, 1. and w. dog, by Royal Kent 
Hessen—Fandango. A. H. Ball. 

Wilton Druid,.w. and 1. dog, by Woolton Druid— 
Lady Salisbury. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

Cornish Chief, w. and |. dog, by Champ. Jingo— 
Queen of Kitels. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

Woolton Sam, w. and 1. dog, by Woolton Druid— 
Sam’s Fly. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

Woolton Game II., w. and 1. bitch, by Woolton Druid 
—Lady Sdlisbury. Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

Top Notch Jingolette, 1. and w. bitch, by Royal 
Jingo—Indiana Girl. A. H. Ball. 

C. F. Lewis, Secretary. 


by Top 


George S. 





All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no other office. 
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Qachting. 


— 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. - 


Wirs the purpose of stimulating the parent in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log 7. cruising 
pene during the season of 1903, the pu lishers of 

OREST AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of 

cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
Stream. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
na eomeeraant cruises on the same waters. 

rizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced bv a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 


Constance—Auzxiliary Schooner. 


THE auxiliary schooner Constance was designed for 
Mr. W. Amory Gardner by Messrs. Small Brothers under 
the direction of Captain E. F. Small. She was built last 
winter by Messrs. Rice Brothers, of East Boothbay, 
Maine. Captain E. F. Small has been Mr. Gardner’s sail- 
ing master for seventeen years. He was in charge of 
Rebecca for two seasons and commanded the old cup de- 
fender Mayflower from 1890, when Mr. Gardner pur- 
chased her, up to last season, when she was sold. Cap- 
tain Small got out the model of Constance, and Messrs. 
Small Brothers faired up the boat’s lines and worked out 
her arrangements and fittings under his superintendence. 

Constance was designed solely for a cruiser, conse- 
quently seaworthiness and comfort were considered of 
first importance. Although speed was a secondary con- 
sideration, she demonstrated last season that she was a 
smart boat, and showed a very fair turn of speed both in 
light as well as in heavy weather. 

Her dimensions follow: 


Length— 

PE: Kichuhunchesvehwahuss exes coe 

SMR, NOKEGAESGNOSCUESE SASS oeapand Rs ft. 
Overhang— 

OS EE er eee a 

DEA ede crest h al Kackhseoo centr ened 23ft. 6in. 
Breadth— 

DME T caves cap binoee iene nscenketo et 

POMS ae ik ott cosh wehbe site an an 

Draft— 

AE ee 

DS 10 ssi Cen tau eve aescesubae se 12ft. 

MO os cb nn bn cheens suonhose cnn ey 
Freeboard, top of rail— 

EEE a ae le 

SM ity chWice kau sense etn ck eccueks sft. gin. 

UO” Serre oN 
EY hori ccauccurtarakevbeksahavasuae 138 tons 
Ballast— 

PIE? EGLO Elis iieinene bie ance ated 40 tons 

et ee th ab abn tos Foe has scaeaee 10 tons 
i EN RI cine s bend esinatveneven 8,285 sq. ft. 
Mainmast— 

ee I BE BAW Bin idssesvassbsas 4sft. 

I i MN io 6c shakes 6Se bas OE 68ft. 

PES iwebsacckchincksycahaveinen 13ft. 

I 6k ccc onpeehivks xoeeawes 32ft. 

PE bucbtbhbithaducos sos esecuey 74ft. 

EE ob 62s SEE e ab Rams Meee 44it. 
Foremast— 

ao... 2 ce {eee | le 

SOE AO OME 45.5 ce incenns cas axoense 64ft. 

NE OS ART Pe tee eee 11ft. 

EE EE ere eee 28ft. 

Ne ees co eit als Sub Gce eau 27ft. 6in. 

PE. Cxectuchtusks tine e<ieesdshaunn 2oft. 6in. 
Bowsprit— 

SEL Fu viabukns kesshs baveubnseacts 3ift. 

Outside gammon iron ...............- 23ft. 
errs er 6rft. 


Constance is built entirely of wood, and is splendidly 
put together. Her approximate cost was about $40,000. 
In her construction a novel feature was introduced. She 
has a single keel ssft. in length which is 27in. by 3oin. 
instead of the usual keel and keelson. The stem, stern- 
post and horn timber all extend down to the keel and 
are mortised into it. Keel, stem, sternpost, frames, deck 


beams, clamps and stringers are of white oak. The 
ps are spaced aoin. on centers. Amidships they arg 
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sided 1oin. and molded sin. at the head and 7in. at the 
foot. For about one-third of the distance forward and 
aft they are sided gin. and molded sin. at the head and 
6in. at the foot. The deck beams are spaced 24in. on cen- 
ters, the main beams being 7in. by 8in. and the regular 
beams sin. by sin. The shelf will be 6in. by 8in. The 
planking is of yellow pine 2%in. thick and the deck plank- 
ing is of white pine 2%4in. square. 

The forward overhang is strongly trussed and braced 
as a precautionary measure against strains. Diagonal 
steel straps are placed on deck to give additional strength 
and stiffness. The knees are of hackmatack. All coam- 
ings, hatches and companionways are of mahogany. The 
waterways and rails are of teak, while the stanchions 
are of oak. 


Although Constance is a centerboard boat, her board 
does not interfere with her accommodations in any way, 
as it houses under the cabin floor. The main companion- 
way leads to a storage from which a passage runs for-, 
ward and aft. : 
the companionway, is 5ft. wide and 1oft. long. The en- 
gine room can be reached directly from the deck or by a 
door which opens from the steerage. On the starboard 
side of the steerage is the owner’s suite of rooms, which 
consist of two cabins and a bath room. The first room 
reached is nearly 8ft. long and contains, besides a bureau 
and set wash basin, a wide sofa with a berth behind. 
Just forward of this room and opening from it is another 
cabin over 8ft. long. These rooms are finished in 
mahogany and white enamel, and are fitted up in very 
much the same manner. Port holes give the necessary 
light and air. The bath room is reached from the for- 
ward cabin of the owner’s suite. The bath room con- 
tains a porcelain tub, marble wash basin, and a patent 
closet. The owner’s quarters can be used in suite or 
separately as both cabins can be made independent of one 
another. On the port side of the steerage are two state- 
rooms and a toilet room. Both of the staterooms are 
of ample size and are finished in mahogany and white 
enamel, as are all the cabins and staterooms. Going aft 
the passage opens into the ladies’ cabin, a very com- 
modious room 7ft. long and running the full width of the 
vessel. On either side are sofas behind which are wide 
berths under which are drawers and lockers. A bureau is 
placed against the after partition, and on each side are 
easy chairs. Connecting with the ladies’ cabin on the 
starboard side forward is a private bath. 

Leading forward from the steerage the passage gives 
access to the main saloon, which is t2ft. long and extends 
the full breadth of the boat. On either side is a long sofa, 
back of which are shelves. On the port side there are a 
linen cleset and a china closet, and on the starboard side 
there are a clothes closet and a bookcase. At the after 
end of the saloon is a fireplace, while a large built-in 
sideboard is at the forward end. Overhead is a large 


skylight and there is a deadlight in each side. 

On the port side of the saloon is a door which opens 
into the galley, which is about 8ft. long and runs the 
boat’s full width, The galley and the rooms opening 


The engine room, which is placed ae 
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from it are finished in butternut. Aft of the galley on 
the port side is the steward’s room, while on the star- 
board side is a room for the two cooks. On the star- 
board side are a space for stores, dish locker, shelves and 
a large locker. On the port side are four dish lockers, 
a dresser, sink and the range. An iron ladder leads from 
the galley to the deck. The ice boxes and refrigerator are 
located in the galley. The main ice box holds over a ton 
of ice, which is lowered into it from the deck. A smaller 
ice box is accessible from the galley. Forward of the 
ice box is the refrigerator, while there is also a cold stor- 
age space beneath. There is a toilet ro6m on the star- 
board side forward of the galley for the cooks and 
stewards. 

Forward of the galley on the port side is a stateroom 
for the two quartermasters. The forecastle is roomy, and 
there is ample accommodation for the eight men carried. 
The crew have a wash room, toilet room and lockers for 
their dunnage. 

Well aft, and separated from the owner’s and guests’ 
quarters by a bulkhead, are the captain’s and mate’s 
staterooms, with entrance by a companionway just for- 
ward of the wheel, which leads to a steerage. The offi- 
cers have a private toilet, and their cabins are finished in 
butternut. 

The gasolene tank has a capacity of 300 gallons, and is 
located in the lazarette, which is aft of the owner’s quar- 
ters. The water tanks are of 1,000 gallons capacity. The 
yacht is steered with an Edson screw gear. 

Her motive power is furnished by a 40 horse-power 
Standard engine, which drives the boat in smooth water 
at a rate of over five miles. 

The yacht carries a crew of sixteen men all told. Be- 
side the captain and the mate there are two quartermas- 
ters and eight men before the mast. Then there are two 
stewards and two cooks. 

Although Constance is the largest vessel yet designed 
by Small Brothers, her success shows clearly that they 
are fully qualified to handle this kind of work. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Oct. 26.—At the present time the yachtsmen of 
Massachusetts Bay are not particularly active in placing 
orders for new boats in the new classes that have been 
recently adopted by the Yacht Racing Association oi 
Massachusetts. They are giving those rules their closest 
attention, however, and it is likely that after the rules 
have been gone over carefully in every detail, orders for 
new boats will be forthcoming. Some time ago Messrs. 
Burgess and Packard were commissioned to design a 30- 
rater, if the class should be accepted, and it is quite pos- 
sible that this boat will materialize shortly. Mr. E. A. 
Boardman has an order for a keel 15-footer for Mr. J. 
W. Olmstead, of the Boston Y. C. This boat will be 
built by Shiverick, of Kingston. 

Several yachtsmen, members of the Dorchester Bay 
clubs; and of the Winthrop, Quincy and Lynn Y, €,’s, 








are desirous of having a class of 15-footers in which bal- 
last may or may not be carried, according to the ideas of 
the owner. While there has been no direct promise of 
any certain number of boats for such a class, should one 
be formed, it is understood that there are quite a num- 
ber who stand ready to build. It is understood that these 
yachtsmen do not wish an entirely unrestricted class, but 
do want the privilege of racing without ballast if they 
so desire. There has been some talk of forming an 
association similar to those governing the 18ft. knock- 
abouts and 22-footers should the Y. R. A. not feel dis- 
posed to provide rules for the class. In such case, if 
sufficient number of boats should be built to warrant it, 
there is little doubt but that the Y. R. A. of M. would 
adopt the class for the benefit of those racing in it. 

Early in the fall it looked as though the cruising yachts 
would make another record breaking stay in the water 
before being hauled out for the winter; but the north- 
easter of a few weeks ago dampened the ardor of the 
late stayers and now there are few yachts to be seen at 
their moorings. Even at City Point, where they remain 
until very cold weather, they are being hustled off to the 
yards. The yards and basins throughout the district are 
being rapidly filled up and it will not be long before the 
last pleasure craft will be under cover. 

Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes’ big sloop Volunteer, defender 
of the America’s Cup in 1887, arrived at Lawley’s basin 
last Friday from Naushon Island. A number of her bow 
plates have become corroded to a great extent and these 
will be replaced during the winter. 


At Lawley’s an 18-footer, designed by Mr. B. B. 
Crowninshield for Mr. L. M. Chase, of the Boston Y. C., 
is being laid down. A _ 5oft. waterline centerboard 
schooner, designed by Mr. Fred D. Lawley for Mr. J. H. 
Cromwell, of New York, is also being laid down. In the 
west shop the 7oft. steel auxiliary schooner, designed 
by Messrs. A. Cary Smith and Barbey for Mr. W. H. 
Alley, has been plated and the cabin work is being put in. 

The soft. auxiliary yawl, Vagabond, formerly owned by 
the late Mrs. Charles DeBlois Gibson, and in which that 
devoted yachtswoman received injuries from an explo- 
sion resulting in her death, has been rebuilt. She is now 
owned by Mr. Robert Saltonstall, of the Eastern Y. C., 
who will probably give her another name. 

The house committee of the South Boston Y. C. an- 
nounces a schedule of fall and winter social events as 
follows: Evening of October 29, dancing for members 
and women guests; evening of November 109, athletic en- 
tertainment and smoke talk; Thanksgiving Day, open 
house; evening of December 10, whist party; Christmas 
cpen house; December 31, dancing and watch party. 

The fourth general meeting of the Eastern Y. C. for 
1903 will be held at the house of the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, Tuesday evening, October 27, at 8:30. The fol- 
lowing nominating committee has been named by the 
commodore, subject to confirmation at this meeting; 
Messrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Gordon Dexter, Russell G. 
Fessenden, Walter I. Badger, Elmer H. Harding. 

At a regular meeting of the Boston Y. C. to be held at 
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the club house on Rowes Wharf, Wednesday evening, 
October 28, at 7:30, action will be taken on two amend- 
ments to the by-laws. The first is to increase the mem- 
bership of the nominating committee from five to seven. 
The following have been named on this committee, sub- 
ject to confirmation at this meeting: Messrs. Clarence 
W. Jones, John A. Stetson, Jacob A. Barbey, Jr.; Herman 
W. Friend, Sumner H. Foster, Charles H. Cross 2d, and 
B. S. Permar. The second amendment relates to the 
dues of members of class A, who were members of the 
old Boston Y. C., and under the present by-laws pay $10 
a year, and have the privileges of the City Point and 
Marblehead houses only. One amendment offered is to 
raise the dues to $20 a year for this class, which is but 
$5 less than is paid by members having full privileges. 
Another amendment fixes the dues at $15. The meeting 
will determine by vote which of these shall be accepted 
by the club. Joun B. KILieen. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

The Country Club, of Detroit, has issued a pamphlet 
which contains a detailed account of the first series of 
races for the Country Club competitive cup held on Lake 
St. Claire on September 9, 10, 12. The little book is 
well gotten up and contains, beside a good account of the 
races, some excellent illustrations. The series of races 
were won by Columbia Y. C.’s representative, Little 
Shamrock. 

Ree 


King Edward of England has presented a cup to the 
Club Nautique de Nice which is to be called the King 
Edward VII. Mediterranean cup. The race will be open 


to yachts of all nationalities and be sailed from Nice to 
Gibraltar. 
anaeae 


Mr. Edmund Randolph has purchased, through 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, the British built 
auxiliary bark White Heather. She is 220ft. over all, 
180ft. waterline, 28ft. 6in. breadth and 16ft. 6in. draft. 
Mr. Randolph contemplates making a Mediterranean 
cruise in White Heather, and she will be entirely re- 
fitted under Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane’s direc- 
tion. She will receive new decks and a new and 
larger boiler. A cold storage and ice-making plant 
and a ventilating system will be installed, and new 
plumbing will be introduced. The new electric plant 
will be most elaborate, and it will be used for light- 
ing, heating, cooking and all hoisting. 


RRR 


The new auxiliary schooner Atlantic, designed by 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox for Mr. Wilson Marshall, and 
built by the Townsend & Downey Co., Shooter’s Island, 
S. L, left New York on Saturday, October 24, for the 
trial trip. She will go as far east as Newport, and will 
then return to New York, where her interior fittings will 
be put in place. She is 18oft. over all, 135ft. waterline, 
2oft. breadth and 15ft. draft. She is a centerboard boat, 
and is rigged as a three-masted schooner. She carries 
about 16,00c sq. ft. of = a 


The new schooner Ingomar, owned by Mr. Morton 








F, Plant, is to be raced in English waters next season. 
She will be commanded by Captain Charlie Barr. She 
was designed and built by the Herreshoffs, and is 127ft. 
over all, 87ft. waterline, 24ft. breadth and raft. draft. 


RRR 


The fifth general meeting of the New York Y. C. 
was held at the club house, West Forty-fourth street, 
New York City, on Thursday evening, Oct. 22. The 
following nominating committee was appointed: Ed- 
ward M. Brown, Lewis Cass Ledyard, C. Oliver Iselin, 
Seymour L. Husted, Jr., Charles Smithers, Philip 
Schuyler, J. Searle Barclay, Charles T. Minton, Robert 
Bacon and W. Butler Duncan, Jr. 

Seventeen new members were elected. 

A club station has been opened at San Juan, Porto 
ae This station will be in charge of Mr. Regis H. 

ost. 

A committee of seven is to be appoirited to revise 
the racing rules and report at the annual meeting, to 
be held in February. Another committee of five is to 
be appointed to draft resolutions of thanks to the syn- 
dicates and managing owners of the Reliance, Consti- 
tution and Columbia, and to the Government and 
naval officers for what they did for the recent races 
for the America’s Cup. The reports of the committee 
on Cup challenge and of the Regatta Committee are 
now in the hands of the printer and will be sent to the 
members shortly. 

Rene 


The regular October meeting of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound will be held at the 
Arena, No. 41 West Thirty-first street, New York 
city, on Thursday, Oct. 29, 1903, at 8:30 P. M. 

Amendments to the rules, providing for restricted 
classes of 15ft., 18ft., 27ft. and 32ft. load waterline 
length respectively, will be offered. 

Other amendments will be offered as follows: 

Rule II. To strike out the last sentence of the sixth 
paragraph of Section 3, beginning, “should the boom 
when in use,” etc. 

To strike out Section 9. 

Rule III. To abolish the separate classifications of 
cabin and open sloops, and cabin and open catboats in 
the 2sft. classes. 

To abolish the distinctive lettering of the catboat 
classes, and reletter such classes with their relative 
sloop classes. 

Section 3. To strike out the words “December 1, 
eo and substitute therefor the words “January 1, 
I ica 
Section 5. To insert the words “or catboat” imme- 
diately after the word “yawl.” 

To strike out Section 6. 

Rule XII. To amend by striking out the present rule 
and substituting the following: “Except when other- 
wise specified in the instructions, a race in any class 
in which no yacht has finished at 30 minutes after sun- 
set, shall be declared off.” 

Rule XV. To strike out the last paragraph of Sec- 
tion 2. ‘ 

To strike out Section 3 and substitute the following: 
“The Race Committee boat when at the finish line 
shall display a red ball. The signal to denote the con- 
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seaige of the race shall be the lowering of the red 


‘Lo add to Rule XV. a new section providing signals 
for postponing the start for half an hour, postponing 
the race for day, shortening the course, sailing the 
course in reverse direction, etc., etc. (in part now cov- 
ered by Rule XIX). 

To strike out Rule XIX. 


RRR 


The new home of the Hampton Roads Y. C., on 
Willoughby Spit, is nearly finished, and it will be 
opened on Nov. 10. Nearly $22,000 have been spent on 
the club’s new property, and about $2,000 additional 
was expended in furnishing the building. 


RRR 


Captain Charles Barr was the guest of Mayor 
Weaver, of Philadelphia, on Oct. 23. At noon he was 


presented with a loving cup by a number of Philadel- 
phia’s business men. 


Mr. Regis Post has sold his schooner Shawondasee, 
through the agency of Mr. Thomas A. St. Johnston, to 
Mr. James King Clark. 


Ree 


Messrs Cousens & Pratt, the well-known Boston 
sail makers, have recently gotten out a very handsome 
little book called “Sail O!” It contains photographs 
of some eighteen successful racing and cruising boats 
for which they recently made sails. Letters from the 
owners of these yachts have been received by Messrs. 
Cousens & Pratt, and in them their work is given the 
most unqualified endorsement. 


RRR 


The steam yacht North Star, owned by Rear-Com. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, New York Y. C., arrived at 
Queenstown on Oct. 25, from New York, after a pas- 
sage of nine days and seventeen hours. She will pro- 
ceed to Greenock, Scotland. 


Rene 


Captain Brown, who left Boston on August in the 
little. sailboat Columbia III., has reached Funchal, Isl- 
and of Madeira, after a passage of 73 days. Captain 
Brown first put in at Halifax for supplies and left that 
port Aug. 26. On Sept. 6 the craft was capsized in a 
gale and Captain Brown was thrown overboard. After 
hours of hard wark he righted the boat and got aboard. 
He had lost much of his provisions and three of his 
four casks of water. The British steamer Greenbrier 
sighted Columbia III. on September 17, and Captain 
Brown was taken on board. After being supplied with 
food, water and his reckonings, lat. 37.21 west, long. 
42.45 west, Captain Brown resumed his voyage. 


The Gardens of the Caribbees. 


MENTION was made a short time ago in these columns of a 
new book recently written by Ida M. Starr—‘The Gardens of 
the Caribbees.” It is an account of a cruise made on a Ger- 
man steamer in 1901 to the West Indies and the Spanish Main 
while our soldiers were still occupying Cuba and Puerto Rico 
and before the destruction of Martinique by the eruption of 
Mont Pelee. 

The writer addresses the following to the reader: “These 
sketches were written during a memorable cruise to the West 
Indies and the Spanish Main in the winter and spring of 1901. 
There has been no attempt to write a West Indian guide-book, but 
rather to give preference to the human side of the picture through 
glimpses of the people and their ways of life and thought. With 
this idea it was thought best to give attention only to such of 
the ports visited as were full of human interest and typical of the 
life about the Caribbean Sea. ete Orie 2 

There was a strong feeling that we were sailing in romantic 
waters, and there has been no desire to eliminate the element of 
fancy from these pages. , 

It may of interest to remember that at no time since—and 
perhaps never before—could this voyage have been made under 
the same conditions. Since then man and the greater power of 
nature seem to have conspired to make much of this delightful 
region forbidding to strangers. Several ports have become dan- 
gerous because of fever and plague; proclamations in French 
and pronunciamientos in Spanish have adorned West Indian 
street corners; Haiti has reverted to its almost chronic state of 
riot and revolution; the Dominican Republic has again chosen a 
President whose nomination came from a conquering army; 
Venezuela has been full of alarms and intrigues; while already 
the Germans are beginning to show their hand in the Caribbean; 
Martinique and St. Vincent have been desolated by volcanoes 
then thought to be practically extinct; and of delicious St. Pierre 
there remains but a sadly sweet nery. s , 

The story is most charmingly told, and from the time it opens 
when the writer is leaving New York on the steamer on a cold 
January day, it is full of interest and incident. Haiti is the first 
island visited, and the writer’s impressions are delightfully de- 
scribed. After a short stop at Port-au-Prince the writer visits 
Santo Domingo. San Juan, Puerto Rico, is the next port touched 
at, and it is interesting to learn what great benefit the American 
influence has had on the city and the island. 

After leaving the island of St. Thomas a stop was made at 
Martinique. is was before St. Pierre was wiped out by the 
eruption of Mont Pelee, and one gets a very impressive idea of 
the place and its peopie. Trinidad is the last place described in the 
first volume of the story, which is published in two parts. 

Part two opens with a more elaborate account of Trinidad. 
After a trip through the Spanish Main (which is rich in romance 
the very name suggesting pirates and buccaneers), the main land 
of South America is reached. La Guayra, the famous port of 
Caracas, was the place where the writer first set foot on South 
American soil. rom the country round about was 
explored, and a trip to Puerto Cabello was made. 

¢ Dutch city of Willemstad, the capital of the Dutch West 
Indies, on the island of Curacao, was found to be a fascinating 
spot, where it seemed as if a part of Holland had been trans- 
planted there, so mounced was the Dutch feeling. 

ingston was found to be less attractive and intere3ting than 
many of the other places, and the writer says it is “dirtier and 
hotter and in every way more dull and uninteresting than Port 
of Spain.” After a word about Cuba, the author closes with the 
story of Martinique since its devastation. The place as she saw 
it when it was in the height of its loveliness and as it now is. 

The writer holds one’s interest to such an extent that the reader 
feels as though he had actually made the cruise himself. The 
book is very attractively gotten up, and is well bound in green 
cloth. The half-tone illustrations, and there are many of them, 
are icularly good, and most ef the ae were taken 
b author herself. L. C. Page & bea ummer Street, 
Boston, Mass., are the publishers. 


All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no other office, 
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Prizes for Canoeists. 

In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest anp STREAM 
offer cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $25.00. 

Third prize, $15.00. 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $5.00 each, 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the ceuntry passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only, 

VIII. When practicable an outline chart of the trip drawn on 
white paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. While a chart will count in estimating the events 
of the log, it is not a necessary factor, and a log may be sent 
without it. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before De- 
cember 1, 1903. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the Park Island Canoeing 
Association, held on Tuesday, October 13, the following 
were elected to serve for the next year: President, E. C. 
Hill; Vice-President, F. B. Yard; Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. A. Furman; A. H. Wood and W. A. Holcomb. 


Bifle Bange nd Gallery. 


The United States Revolver Association. <* 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Appended is the official report of 
the annual championship match of the N. R. A.: 

‘The annual championship matches of the United States Revolver 
Associaticn for 1903 were held during the period of the meeting of 
the National Rifle Association, Sept. 2 to 12, inclusive. Arrange- 
ments were made to conduct these matches at Sea Girt, N. J.; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, lil; St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco, 
Cal. The prize winners and order of the contestants in each match 
are as follows: 











MATCH A—ANY REVOLVER. 

Open to everybody; distance 50yds.; 50 shots on the Standard 
American target; 8in. bullseye, 10-ring, 3.36in.; any revolver; time 
limit, one hour; entrance $5; any ammunition. 

First Prize—The championship silver cup (value $200), to be 
held by the winner until the next annual competition. Inscribed 
on the cup, in raised ornamental letters is ‘““This cup represents 
the Revolver Championship of the United States of America.” 
The name of the winner, the year and the score are also engraved 
on the*cup each year. 

To the winner is also awarded a gold medal (value $25), with 
the same inscription on the reverse side as appears on the cup. 

Second Prize—A silver medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

‘Third Prize—A bronze medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

A bronze medal of the same design is also awarded to all com- 
petitors making scores of 425 or better. 

First Prize—j. E. Gorman, at San Francisco, Cal.: 


810101010 7 910 8 89 
810 8 9 9 91010 9 890 
7 9 9101010 9 9 8 8~89 
10 10 10 1010 810 8 10 10—% 
8 9 8101010 710 9 


Second Prize—A. L. A. Himmelwright, at San Francisco, Cal.: 





7 8 91010101010 9 10—93 
9 71010 9 8 9 8 7 10—87 
8 8 7 810 910 8 710-8 
8 910 810 9 8 9 910-90 
9910 9 9 9 7 710 1089444 
Third Prize—J. B. Crabtree, at Sea Girt, N. J.: 
78 8 8 910 10 10'10 10—90 
78 8 8 9 9 91010 10—88 
6 8 8 8 9 91010 10 10—88 
8888 99 9 9 910-87 
7 8 8 9 9 91010 10 10—-90—443 
Medalists. 
Wes Ti Raciestt, af Bam. Ge. ncccccccccocceces 89 87 89 88 85—438 
W C Prichard, at San Francisco.............. 8 84 83 89 91—433 
14 Dietz, Jr., at ee: GEE. sacccnes esceeccesse 93 80 83 89 86—431 
L Harpham, BD CREBERGs cocccsccvcccsecccces 83 81 90 84 92—430 
Te PE, Ge HD Siivesccescccccecccosecees 87 89 87 8 79—427 
Be eB ee Sine cece cvecicovcesceses 86 88 8 90 7T7—426 
Be Be OE Cerin ccnvcscncsedeccccosed 86 89 86 85 80—426 
Other scores: 
E H Kessler, at St. Louis....... 
P Becker, at San Francisco. 
L C Hinkel, at San Francisco. vows 
De Be OO Bile Bo cccdscccsetovccesesevecccccvsee 
wL Ekvall, Pe  cauutcictssdiecdducddocsescques 
WT Church, at Chicago...... pessebeadcsedeesencsecese 
EP Creecy, [i tic eekt renbbudesensesteteseesoren 
te % rere ee Jone 
ee St nano Sen ccedocuseesieccecavceseosessvehd 
ee EE, Pl BM pa ccccavecescocenncenvocstesce sould 
Se DESI SEE Mena nccauceunadeccndaguecdevbobenesencesecse 


MATCH B—ANY PISTOL. 
Conditions same as Match A otherwise. 
First Prize—The championship silver cup (value, $175), to be 
held by the winner until the next annual competition. Inscribed 


on the cup in sdiend ornamental letters is “This cup represeiits 
the pistol championship: of the United States of America.” The 
name of the winher, the year and the score are also engraved on 
the cup each year. 
To the winner is also awarded a’ gold medal (value $25), with 
the same inscription on the reverse side as appears on the cup. 
Second Prize—A silver medal, with inscription on reverse side. 
Third Prize—A bronze medal, with inscription on reverse side. 
A bronze medal of the same design is also awarded to all com- 
petitors making a score of 435 or better. 


First Prize—Thomas Anderton, at Sea Girt.: 
8 9 9 9 91010 10 10 10—94 


6 8 8 9 9 91010 10 10—89 

8 8 8 8 9101010 10 10—91 

8 8 9 9 ¥ 910 10 10 10—92 

8 8 9 9 9 9 91010 10—-91—457 
Second Prize—E. H. Kessler, at St. Roties 

7 8 8 810 910 9—87 

91010 810 8 9 19 10 9—93 

10 910 810 7 810 910—91 

99 910 7 91010 8 889 

991010 8 9 8 8 8 988448 
Third Prize—E. L. Harpham, at Chicago: 

9 9 910 710 910 8 889 

1010 9 8 9 9 81010 10—93 

9 8 910 91010 9 9 891 

9810998777 78 

8 9 910 910 9 8 10 10—92—446 

Medalists. 

J A Dietz, Jr., at Sea Girt.....cccccccccccccece 92 84 93 87 90—446 
BD Fa OE Gireiccctivcdctedscceccceci 92 82 92 92 86—444 
A LA Himmelwright, at San Francisco..... 84 86 89 90 89—438 
A BR Wiittier, at Sek Gisbicvcccccscccccecscess 89 83 89 89 85—435 


Other scores: 

G Armstrong, at San Francisco 

F M Gordon, at Chicago........ 

Wm G. Krieg, at Chicago..........ccescsescesees ceccesoccce eocces 400 
MATCH C—MILITARY REVOLVER. 

Open to everybody; distance 25, 50 and Tbyds.; 5 consecutive 
strings of 56 shots at each range on the same target as Match A. 
Each string at each range must be shot within the time limit of 
15 seconds, taking time from the command, “Fire.” Misfires and 
shots lost on account of the arm becoming disabled while firing 
any string will be scored zero. If a shot is fired after the time 
limit has elapsed, the shot of highest count will be deducted from 
the score. No cleaning allowed. Arm any military revolver, or 
any military magazine pistol. Ammunition, the full charge service 
cartridge. The score must be begun at the shortest range, and 
must be completed on the same day. No sighting shots will be 
allowed after beginning the score. Entrance $5; no re-entries. 

First Prize—The championship silver trophy (a silver bowl, 
value $450), to be held by the winner until the next annual com- 
petition. The trophy bears the inscription “The Military Re- 
volver Championship of the United States of America.” The 
name of the winner, the year, and the score are also engraved on 
the cup each year. 

To the winner is also awarded a gold medal (value $25), with 
the same inscription on the reverse side, as appears on the trophy. 
Second Prize—A silver medal, with inscription on reverse side. 
Third Prize—A bronze medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

A bronze medal of the same design is also awarded to all com- 
petitors making scores of 535 or better. 





Twenty-five Yards. 
First—R H Sayre, Sea Girt. Second—C a, Bowen. 3 Sea Girt. 
1 


01010 9 8—47 5 7 
8 8 8 910-42 7 8 910 10—44 
1010 9 8 7—34 4 8 9101041 
1010 9 7 6—42—223 5 8 910 10—42 
8 8 8 9 10-—43—-206 
Fifty Yards. 
56 6 6 7 7-21 678 9 $39 
6 7 8 910—40 5 7 810 0-30 
5 7 810 10—40 3 4 6 610-29 
*9 9 8 9 10-36 6 8 8 8 3-39 
5 5 8 8 834-181 3 5 8 810-34 —I71 
*Shot before the word of command, and counted 0. 
Seventy-five Yards. 
4565 7 345 7 827 
10 9 7 7 5-38 445 5 7-2 
994 4 3-29 446 6 0-20 
1010 9 7 4-40 567 8 0-26 
345 7 928-161 45 7 7 730-128 
"665 506 


MATCH D—MILITARY REVOLVER (RE-ENTRY). 

Open to everybody; distance 50yds., 5 consecutive strings of 5 
shots under the same conditions as Match C. Entrance $1. 
Entries unlimited. 

First Prize—A gold trophy (a laurel wreath surrounding a 
scroll, mounted on an ebony shield; value $150). Between the 
scroll and the wreath is a ribbon on which, in raised letters, is 
“The United States Revolver Association.” At the top of the 
scroll is engraved “Military Record Match” and the name of the 
winner, the year and the score for each year are engraved on the 
scroll below. This trophy is held by the winner until the next 
annual competition, and is to become the property of the com- 
petitor winning it three times. 

Second Prize—A silver medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

Third Prize—A bronze medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

A bronze medal of the same design is also awarded to all com- 
petitors making a score of 190 or better. 


First—T. Anderton, Sea Girt. Second—R. H. Sayre, Sea Girt. 
779 91042 677 8 8-3 
8 8 910 0~—35 6 8 8 910-41 
789 9 942 78 9 910-4 
78 9 910-4 5 56 7 8 9-3 
778 9 9—40—202 6 7 8 910—40—194 
Third—C. L. Bouve, Sea Girt 
5 4 9 9 10—37 78 9 910—43 
678 8 8-37 778 8 838-191 
5 6 8 8 9—36 
Other scores: 
M H Smith, Sea Girt......... 186 oF © Monatrong, Sea Sea Girt....141 
TS Bee, BOR GE, cc ccccces 178 Mumma, Sea Girt....... 141 
y B Crabtree, Sea Girt........ 165 W G Luckett, Sea Girt..... 133 
> B Young, Sea Girt........ 157 A Himmelw’t, "San Francisco.124 
¥ E Healy, Sea Girt......... 156 


A. L. A. Himmetwricut, Sec’y. 





Greenville Shooting Park. 


Turere was quite a bunch of revolver and rifle experts and 
novices gathered together on the Greenville range on Saturday of 
last week. The weather was clear and windy, with the tempera- 
ture down to the point that makes one think of getting his top 
coat out of hock. Among the riflemen who were out for practice 
were L. P. Hansen, Dr. W. G. Hudson, O. C. Boyce, Harry Fen- 
wirth, C. Bischoff, H. F. Barning, R. Goldthwaith, Major Brink- 
erhoff and Lieut. Oliver; the last two gentlemen are well-known 
in military circles as members of the Fourth Regiment, N. J. 
Ss. N..G. 

The shooting was of an informal order, simply practice. 
scores are appended, 10 shots, possible 250: 

C. Bischoff 214, 209, 219. 

Wm. A. Tewes 225, 209, 219. 

H. F. Barning 215, 198, 216, 194, 216; total 1089, 


The 








Dr. W. G. Hudson 230, 216. 

H. Fenwick 196, 202. 

L. P. Hansen 212, 207, 207, 218, 217; total 1056. 

Among the group of revolver shooters were J. E. Silliman, A. 
P. Proctor, W. J. Coons, A. L. A. Himmelwright, and John A. 
Dietz. The shooting was on the 50yd. range, with the Standard 
American target. While there were not very high scores made, the 
general average was good. Scores, 10 shots, possible 100: 

L. R. Piercy 91, 85, 92, 90, 89; total 447. 

A. P. Proctor 87, 86, 81, 84, 85; total 424. 

W. J. Coons 85, 79, 91, 83, 84; total 422. 

A. L. A. Himmelwright 89, 88, 94, 88, 86; total 445. 

J. A. Dietz 92, 86, 90. 

J. E. Silliman 76, 83, 82, 84. 


Miller Rifle Club, 


At the weekly shoot of the Miller Rifle Club, held at head- 
quarters, No. 423 Washington street, Hoboken, N. J., on Oct. 
21, 10 shots, .22cal. rifles, distance 75ft., the following scores were 
made: C. Bischoff 246, D. Dingman 242, F. Unbehanen 241, O. 
Smith 239, D. Miller 238, H. Bohn 234, R. W. Evans 234, P. 
Schultz 233, R. Goldthwaith 233, C. Bayha 232, k. Kinsey 230, W. 
Grube 228, C. Doyle 220. 


New York City Corps. 

Tue New York Corps, Captain, R. Busse, finished its summer 
practice shoot at Union Hill range last week. ‘Lhe list of winning 
members on the several targets are appended. Scores: 

Bullseye target, best shot, 4in. center, degrees: J. Facklamm 
24, J. Keller 324%, K. Busse 34, A. Wiltz 66, H. Radloff 78, A. 
Keller 8042, C. G. Zettler 85, O. Schwanermann 96, C. Wagner 100, 
K. Schwanermann 138, C. Schmidt 155, kK. Bendler 167 degrees. 

Ring target, 10 shot scores, most points for the season: R. 
Bendier 6,357, Ch. Wagner 4,219, R. Busse 4,08, A. Kronsberg 
2,402, J. Fackiamm 2,285, H. Kadloff 1,656, Kk. Schwanermann 1,418, 

Point target, most points: J. Facklamm 314, R. Busse 296, A. 
hhronsvucrg cud, R. Bendiler 1%., a1. sadiotf 9, K. Schwanermann 
ww, & &. aciler 61, Ch. Wagner 54, UO. Schwanermann 62. 


Plattdeutsch Schueizen Corps, 


Tuts corps, which is one of the younger societies in our large 
group of shooting organizations in and about New York city, 
opened its winter gallery practice on the Zettler Bros. 
on Monday, Oct. 19. Nine members were present, and took part’ 
in the contest. Scores: 

Plattdeutsch Corps, 3-shot scores, 25-ring target, two best scores 
to count, .22cal., distance 75it.: -H. Helmke, 73, 71; H. Lohman, 
72, 10; A. Bischoff, 70, 69; F. Passe, 70, 69; H. Rottger, 66, 66; 
Ch. Kemecke, 62, 60; F. Schmidt, 683, 58; W. J. Hopper, 638, 61; 
H. Van Hinken, 58, 49. 


Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue winter gallery shooting of the Zettler Rifle Club for the 
coming season was opened at the club’s headquarters, No. 159 
West Iwenty-third street, New York, on Oct. 20. While there 
was a large attendance, of the club members, few of them took 
part in the opening. Several of the members had just returned 
irom their fall outings and summer vacations, and they were more 
interested in the event that brought them together again. [l’resi- 
dent Gus Zimmermann was on hand to greet his fellow members 
and receive their congratulations for his success at the Bundes- 
fest in Hanover and Hamburg, Germany. Louis Maurer, who 
has just returned from his annual hunting trip in northern 
Maine, too, had many pleasant experiences to relate. Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry DL. Mueller had a new supply to his fund of good and 
interesting stories. ‘The meeting was, in fact, a home-gathering of 
congenial spirits, who were pieased to return to the old ren- 
dezvous again. The scores of the members who took part in the 
opening of the winter shoot are appended: 

‘Yen-shot scores, 5 scores (consecutive) to count: 


ranges 


WM TemtOiiccccccccccccccececcccsecesacses 239 245 245 241 245—1216 
FE VaR Zamdterccccc. ccccccccccccccccccece 242 2a 25 242 245—1206 
W A Biche cccccccccccccccccccscccscccece 240 241 240 239 239-1199 
Ke Gute ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccees 238 243 239 258 240-—1198 
Geo Ludwig ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 231 231 240 25/ 240—1196 
Lowid BAGMBEE cccccececccececeveccocscsce 2383 236 237 237 259—1182 
HDD Mueller. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 227 234 231 231 259—1102 
Geo. J. Bermius .....cccecceecereccceecees 222 225 228 241 226—1131 


beeists Independent New York Corps. 


The annual festival and king shoot of the Independent Corps, 
Captain Herman Weber, was held in Union Hill Park, on Sept. 
li. Owing to bad weather, the shoot was extended to Oct. 16, 
and in the meantime the extension was declared off and the 
prizes were distributed to men with the high scores. At the 
close of the shoot on Sept. 17, the prizes were given out by the 
shooting master, Gus Zimmermann, at the Zettler Club head- 
quarters, on Oct. 20. 

The list of the winners, their scores and prizes won are ap- 
pended: 

Independent New York Corps—Bullseye, best center shot: 
M. Dorrler, 30 degrees, $15; L. P. Hansen, 41, $12; George 
Schlicht, 46%, $10; Gus Zimmermann, 49%, $8; RK. Gute, 52, $7; 
Wm. Hayes, 52, $6; B. Zettler, 61, $5; E. Greiner, 64%, $5; G. D. 
Wiegman, 109, $4; Hy. Kroger, Jr., 107%, $3; M. Schultheis, 114, 
$2; A. Begerow, 115%, $2; Geo. Zimmermann, 126, $1. 

Ring target, 3 shots: L. P. Hansen, 71, $20; Gus Zimmer- 
mann, 70, $12.33; A. Kronsberg, 70, $12.33; M. Dorrler, 70, $12.33; 
R. Gute, 69, $7.50; W. Hayes, 69, $7.50; L. Schmidt, 68, $7; Geo. 
Schlicht, 67, $6; A. Begerow, 66, $6; B. Zettler, 64, $5; W. Soll, 
63, $%; Hy. Kroger, Jr., 60, $4; C. Von der Broek, 27, $4. 

First bullseye: Geo. Schlicht. 

Last bullseye: Gus Zimmermann. 


Presque Isle Rifle Club. 


Eriz, Pa., Oct. 17.—The members of the club seem to be losing 
interest in their matches, as only four of them were present to-day, 
but it was a raw, cold day, with a high west wind blowing. 
Shooting offhand at 200yds. on Standard target, the following 
scores were made, Mount beating his previous record: 








A MOG cccccccsccs 81 70 67—218 BINED - ccescivead 66 63 61—189 
eS Sea 16 73 6—215 OGG © ccccnugests 65 62 60—187 
Casta BLANco. 
Grapshooting. 
ee 
Oct. 26-31.—French Lick 


Springs, Ind.—First grand tournament 
$400 added. John M. Lilly, Pres. 


1904. 
Jan. 12-15.—Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club tournament, 


of the National Gun Club; 


a 
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FOREST AND STREAM: 





; ; CONSTANCE——AUXILIARY SCHOONER. 
Designed by Small Bros. for W. Amory Gardner. Photo by Willard B. Jackson, Marblehead. 


the club house on Rowes Wharf, Wednesday evening, 
October 28, at 7:30, action will be taken on two amend- 
ments to the by-laws. The first is to increase the mem- 
bership of the nominating committee from five to seven. 
The following have been named on this committee, sub- 
ject to confirmation at this meeting: Messrs. Clarence 
W. Jones, John A. Stetson, Jacob A. Barbey, Jr.; Herman 
W. Friend, Sumner H. Foster, Charles H. Cross 2d, and 
B. S. Permar. The second amendment relates to the 
dues of members of class A, who were members of the 
old Boston Y. C., and under the present by-laws pay $10 
a year, and have the privileges of the City Point and 
Marblehead houses only. One amendment offered is to 
raise the dues to $20 a year for this class, which is but 
$5 less than is paid by members having full privileges. 
Another amendment fixes the dues at $15. The meeting 
will determine by vote which of these shall be accepted 
by the club. Joun B. KIieen, 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

The Country Club, of Detroit, has issued a pamphlet 
which contains a detailed account of the first series of 
races for the Country Club competitive cup held on Lake 
St. Claire on September 9, 10, 12. The little book is 
well gotten up and contains, beside a good account of the 
races, some excellent illustrations. The series of races 


were won by Columbia Y. C.’s representative, Little 
Shamrock. 
nar 


King Edward of England has presented a cup to the 
Club Nautique de Nice which is to be called the King 
Edward VII. Mediterranean cup. The race will be open 
to yachts of all nationalities and be sailed from Nice to 
Gibraltar. 

nae 


Mr. Edmund Randolph has purchased, through 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, the British built 
auxiliary bark White Heather. She is 220ft. over all, 
180ft. waterline, 28ft. 6in. breadth and 16ft. 6in. draft. 
Mr. Randolph contemplates making a Mediterranean 
cruise in White: Heather, and she will be entirely re- 
fitted under Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane’s direc- 
tion. She will receive new decks and a new and 
larger boiler. A cold storage and ice-making plant 
and a ventilating system will be installed, and new 
plumbing will be introduced. The new electric plant 
will be most elaborate, and it will be used for light- 
ing, heating, cooking and all hoisting. 


RRR 


The new auxiliary schooner Atlantic, designed by 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox for Mr. Wilson Marshall, and 
built by the Townsend & Downey Co., Shooter’s Island, 
S. L, left New York on Saturday, October 24, for the 
trial trip. She will go as far east as Newport, and will 
then return to New York, where her interior fittings will 
be put in place. She is 18oft. over all, 135ft. waterline, 
2oft. breadth and 15ft. draft. She is a centerboard boat, 
and is rigged as a three-masted schooner. She carries 
about 16,000 sq. ft. of = 








The new schooner Ingomar, owned by Mr. Morton 


F, Plant, is to be raced in English waters next season. 
She will be commanded by Captain Charlie Barr. She 
was designed and built by the Herreshoffs, and is 127ft. 
over all, 87{t. waterline, 24ft. breadth and 14ft. draft. 


RRR 


The fifth general meeting of the New York Y. C. 
was held at the club house, West Forty-fourth street, 
New York City, on Thursday evening, Oct. 22. The 
following nominating committee was appointed: Ed- 
ward M. Brown, Lewis Cass Ledyard, C. Oliver Iselin, 
Seymour L. Husted, Jr., Charles Smithers, Philip 
Schuyler, J. Searle Barclay, Charles T. Minton, Robert 
Bacon and W. Butler Duncan, Jr. 

Seventeen new members were elected. 

A club station has been opened at San Juan, Porto 
aon This station will be in charge of Mr. Regis H. 

ost. 

A committee of seven is to be appointed to revise 
the racing rules and report at the annual meeting, to 
be held in February. Another committee of five is to 
be appointed to draft resolutions of thanks to the syn- 
dicates and managing owners of the Reliance, Consti- 
tution and Columbia, and to the Government and 
naval officers for what they did for the recent races 
for the America’s Cup. The reports of the committee 
on Cup challenge and of the Regatta Committee are 
now in the hands of the printer and will be sent to the 
members shortly. 

Rue 


The regular October meeting of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound will be held at the 
Arena, No. 41 West Thirty-first street, New York 
city, on Thursday, Oct. 29, 1903, at 8:30 P. M. 

Amendments to the rules, providing for restricted 
classes of 15ft., 18ft., 27ft. and 32ft. load waterline 
length respectively, will be offered. 

Other amendments will be offered as follows: 

Rule II. To strike out the last sentence of the sixth 
paragraph of Section 3, beginning, “should the boom 
when in use,” etc. 

To strike out Section 9. 

Rule III. To abolish the separate classifications of 
cabin and open sloops, and cabin and open catboats in 
the 25ft. classes. 

To abolish the distinctive lettering of the catboat 
classes, and reletter such classes with their relative 
sloop classes. 

Section 3. To strike out the words “December 1, 
oe and substitute therefor the words “January 1, 
I lag 

Section 5. To insert the words “or catboat” imme- 
diately after the word “yawl.” 

To strike out Section 6. 

Rule XII. To amend by striking out the present rule 
and substituting the following: “Except when other- 
wise specified in the instructions, a race in any class 
in which no yacht has finished at 30 minutes after sun- 
set, shall be declared off.” 

Rule XV. To strike out the last paragraph of Sec- 
tion 2. 

To strike out Section 3 and substitute the following: 
“The Race Committee boat when at the finish line 
shall display a red ball. The signal to denote the con- 


‘ 





{Ocr. 31, 1903. 


nage of the race shall be the lowering of the red 


‘Lo add to Rule XV. a new section providing signals 
for postponing the. start for half an hour, postponing 
the race for day, shortening the course, sailing the 


course in reverse direction, etc., etc. (in part now cov- 
ered by Rule XIX). 
To strike out Rule XIX. 


Ree 


The new home of the Hampton Roads Y. C., on 
Willoughby Spit, is nearly finished, and it will be 
opened on Nov. 10. Nearly $22,000 have been spent on 
the club’s new property, and about $2,000 additional 
was expended in furnishing the building. 


RReE 


Captain Charles Barr was the guest of Mayor 
Weaver, of Philadelphia, on Oct. 23. At noon he was 
presented with a loving cup by a number of Philadel- 
phia’s business men. 


RRe 


Mr. Regis Post has sold his schooner Shawondasee, 
through the agency of Mr. Thomas A. St. Johnston, to 
Mr. James King Clark. 


Messrs Cousens & Pratt, the well-known Boston 
sail makers, have recently gotten out a very handsome 
little book called “Sail O!”’ It contains photographs 
of some eighteen successful racing and cruising boats 
for which they recently made sails. Letters from the 
owners of these yachts have been received by Messrs. 
Cousens & Pratt, and in them their work is given the 
most unqualified endorsement. 


RRR 


The steam yacht North Star, owned by Rear-Com. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, New York Y. C., arrived at 
Queenstown on Oct. 25, from New York, after a pas- 
sage of nine days and seventeen hours. She will pro- 
ceed to Greenock, Scotland. 


RRR 


Captain Brown, who left Boston on August in the 
little. sailboat Columbia III., has reached Funchal, Isl- 
and of Madeira, after a passage of 73 days. Captain 
Brown first put in at Halifax for supplies and left that 
port Aug. 26. On Sept. 6 the craft was capsized in a 
gale and Captain Brown was thrown overboard. After 
hours of hard work he righted the boat and got aboard. 
He had lost much of his provisions and three of his 
four casks of water. The British steamer Greenbrier 
sighted Columbia III. on September 17, and Captain 
Brown was taken on board. After being supplied with 
food, water and his reckonings, lat. 37.21 west, long. 
42.45 west, Captain Brown resumed his voyage. 


The Gardens of the Caribbees. 


MENTION was made a short time ago in these columns of a 
new book recently written by Ida M. Starr—“‘The Gardens of 
the Caribbees.” It is an account of a cruise made on a Ger- 
man steamer in 1901 to the West Indies and the Spanish Main 
while our soldiers were still occupying Cuba and Puerto Rico 
and before the destruction of Martinique by the eruption of 
Mont Pelee. 

The writer addresses the following to the reader: “These 
sketches were written during a memorable cruise to the West 
Indies and the Spanish Main in the winter and spring of 1901. 
There has been no attempt to write a West Indian guide-book, but 
rather to give preference to the human side of the picture through 
glimpses of the people and their ways of life and thought. With 
this idea it was thought best to give attention only to such of 
the ports visited as were full of human interest and typical of the 
life about the Caribbean Sea. +t 7 

There was a strong feeling that we were sailing in romantic 
waters, and there has been no desire to eliminate the element of 
fancy from these pages. ] 

It may be of interest to remember that at no time since—and 
perhaps never before—could this voyage have been made under 
the same conditions. Since then man and the greater power of 
nature seem to have conspired to make much of this delightful 
region forbidding to strangers. Several ports have become dan- 
gerous because of fever and plague; proclamations in French 
and pronunciamientos in Spanish have adorned West Indian 
street corners; Haiti has reverted to its almost chronic state of 
riot and revolution; the Dominican Republic has again chosen a 
President whose nomination came from a conquering army; 
Venezuela has been full of alarms and intrigues; while already 
the Germans are beginning to show their hand in the Caribbean; 
Martinique and St. Vincent have been desolated by volcanoes 
then thought to be practically extinct; and of delicious St. Pierre 
there remains but a sadly sweet omer. E i 

The story is most charmingly told, and from the time it opens 
when the writer is leaving New York on the steamer on a cold 
January day, it is full of interest and incident. Haiti is the first 
island visited, and the writer’s impressions are delightfully de- 
scribed. After a short stop at Port-au-Prince the writer visits 
Santo Domingo. San Juan, Puerto Rico, is the next port touched 
at, and it is ey to learn what great benefit the American 
influence has had on the city and the island. 

After leaving the island of St. Thomas a stop was made at 
Martinique. This was before St. Pierre was wiped out by the 
eruption of Mont Pelee, and one gets a very impressive idea of 
the place and its peopie. Trinidad is the last place described in the 
first volume of the story, which is published in two parts. 

Part two opens with a more elaborate account of Trinidad. 
After a trip through the Spanish Main (which is rich in romance, 
the very name suggesting pirates and buccaneers), the main land 
of South America is reached. Guayra, the famous port of 
Caracas, was the place where the writer first set foot on South 
American soil. ‘rom Caracas the country round about was 
explored, and a trip to Puerto Cabello was made. 

e Dutch city of Willemstad, the capital of the Dutch West 
Indies, on the island of Curacao, was found to be a fascinating 
spot, where it seemed as if a part of Holland had been trans- 
planted there, so pronounced was the Dutch feeling. ; 

Kingston was found to be less attractive and intereSting than 
many of the other places, and the writer says it is “dirtier and 
hotter and in every way more dull and uninteresting than Port 
of Spain.” After a word about Cuba, the author closes with the 
story of Martinique since its devastation. The place as she saw 
it when it was in the height of its loveliness and as it now is. 

The writer holds one’s interest to such an extent that the reader 
feels as though he had actually made the cruise himself. The 
book is very attractively gotten up, and is well bound in green 
cloth. The half-tone illustrations, and there are many of them, 
are icularly good, and most ef the Ebotogeaghe were taken 
by the author herself. L. C. Page & be ummer Street, 

on, Mass., are the publishers. 





All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be ‘directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no other office, 
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Prizes for Canoeists. 

In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest anp STREAM 
offer cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $256.00. 

Third prize, $15.00, 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $5.00 each, 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the ceuntry passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only, 

VIII. When practicable an outline chart of the trip drawn on 
white paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. While a chart will count in estimating the events 
of the log, it is not a necessary factor, and a log may be sent 
without it. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before De- 
cember 1, 1903. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES, 


At the annual meeting of the Park Island Canoeing 
Association, held on Tuesday, October 13, the following 
were elected to serve for the next year: President, E. C. 
Hill; Vice-President, F. B. Yard; Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. A. Furman; A. H. Wood and W. A. Holcomb. 


Hifle me Gallery. 


The United States Revolver Association. 5 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Appended is the official report of 
the annual championship match of the N. R. A.: 

‘The annual championship matches of the United States Revolver 
Associaticn for 1903 were held during the period of the meeting of 
the National Rifle Association, Sept. 2 to 12, inclusive. Arrange- 
ments were made to conduct these matches at Sea Girt, N. J.; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Iil.; St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco, 
Cal. The prize winners and order of the contestants in each match 
are as follows: 











MATCH A—ANY REVOLVER. 

Open to everybody; distance 50yds.; 50 shots on the Standard 
American target; 8in. bullseye, 10-ring, 3.36in.; any revolver; time 
limit, one hour; entrance $5; any ammunition. 

First Prize—The championship silver cup (value $200), to be 
held by the winner until the next annual competition. Inscribed 
on the cup, in raised ornamental letters is “This cup represents 
the Revolver Championship of the United States of America.” 
The name of the winner, the year and the score are also engraved 
on the*cup each year. 

To the winner is also awarded a gold medal (value $25), with 
the same inscription on the reverse side as appears on the cup. 

Second Prize—A silver medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

Third Prize—A bronze medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

A bronze medal of the same design is also awarded to all com- 
petitors making scores of 425 or better. 

First Prize—J. E. Gorman, at San Francisco, Cal.: 


810101010 7 910 8 890 
810 8 9 9 91010 9 890 
7 9 9101010 9 9 8 8~89 
10 10 10 10 10 810 8 10 10—% 
8 9 8101010 710 9 889454 


Second Prize—A. L. A. Himmelwright, at San Francisco, Cal.: 
[25455 9 10—93 


0810 9 8 9 
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Third Prize—J. B. 
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Medalists. 
Wm H Luckett, at Sea Girt........ awiesdacek 
W C Prichard, at San Francisco.... wit 
A Dietz, Jr., at Sea Girt.......... ails 
De OI, SE MIE, occ ccnccocccconceced 
T Anderton, at Sea Girt 
A P Proctor, at Sea Girt 
oe AO ae OST ee 


Other scores: 
pains ns srudonipacogbatiwnbenseresde sie 424 
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Hinkel, at San Francisco............2.eseeeeeee 
Sears, at St. Loui 
i JF Si cncshesnsiddscnesnecencscteqs 
Church, at Chicago...... siielaiteiedbateatnp-nednetind 
Creecy, at St. Louis........... isdenevewssesbadnss 
i Mh MC ntascvagbedncsescscsencccess Sabehakee 
hE Et one cdpdsdvchostscednesencossenees 
Summerfield, at St. Louis.............. hudddakeseddeedee an 
Frese, at St Louis........ Gicpdardebnedeuseresebssncas eneses eee 
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MATCH B—ANY PISTOL. 
Conditions same as Match A otherwise. 
First Prize—The championship silver cup (value, $175), to be 
held by the winner until the next annual competition. Inscribed 
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on the cup in sind ornamental letters is “This cup cages 


the pistol championship of the United States of America.” The 
name of the winner, the year and the score are also engraved on 
the cup each year. 
To the winner is also awarded a gold medal (value $25), with 
the same inscription on the reverse side as appears on the cup. 
Second Prize—A silver medal, with inscription on reverse side. 
Third Prize—A bronze medal, with inscription on reverse side. 
A bronze medal of the same design is also awarded to all com- 
petitors making a score of 435 or better. 
First Prize—Thomas Anderton, at Sea Girt.: 


8 9 9 9 91010 10 10 10-94 

6 8 8 9 9 9101010 10—89 

8 8 8 8 9101010 1010-91 

8 8 9 9 9 91010 10 10—92 

8 8 9 9 9 9 91010 10—91—457 
Second Prize—E. H. Kessler, at St. Louis: 

78 8 810 910 9 9 

91010 810 8 91010 9% 

10 910 810 7 810 910—91 

9 9 910 7 91010 8 889 

991010 8 9 8 8 8 9-88—448 
Third Prize—E. L. Harpham, at Chicago: 

9 9 910 710 910 8—89 

1010 9 8 9 9 81010 10—93 

9 8 910 91010 9 9 891 

9810998 777 78 

8 9 910 910 9 8 10 10—92—446 

Medalists. 
JA Dietz, Jr., at Sea Girt.....ccccccccccvccces 92 84 93 87 90—446 
MR BS Tale 8 Sek Gti cedecescsissssocscscsce 92 82 92 92 86—444 
A LA Himmelwright, at San Francisco..... 84 86 89 90 89—438 
A R Whittier, at Sea Girt..ccccccccccccccccces 89 8 89 856—435 
Other scores: 

G Armstrong, at San Francisco.........cccccccccccccccccccese +02 0425 
F M Gordon, at Chicago......ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccos 414 
Wm G. Krieg, at Chicago.........ssceeccececcccceccesceees eeccces 400 


MATCH C—MILITARY REVOLVER. 

Open to everybody; distance 25, 50 and T5yds.; 5 consecutive 
strings of 5 shots at each range on the same target as Match A. 
Each string at each range must be shot within the time limit of 
15 seconds, taking time from the command, “Fire.” Misfires and 
shots lost on account of the arm becoming disabled while firing 
any string will be scored zero. If a shot is fired after the time 
limit has elapsed, the shot of highest count will be deducted from 
the score. No cleaning allowed. Arm any military revolver, or 
any military magazine pistol. Ammunition, the full charge service 
cartridge. The score must be begun at the shortest range, and 
must be completed on the same day. No sighting shots will be 
allowed after beginning the score. Entrance $5; no re-entries. 

First Prize—The championship silver trophy (a silver bowl, 
value $450), to be held by the winner until the next annual com- 
petition. The trophy bears the inscription “The Military Re- 
volver Championship of the United States of America.” The 
name of the winner, the year, and the score are also engraved on 
the cup each year. 

To the winner is also awarded a gold medal (value $25), with 
the same inscription on the reverse side, as appears on the trophy. 
Second Prize—A silver medal, with inscription on reverse side. 
Third Prize—A bronze medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

A bronze medal of the same design is also awarded to all com- 
petitors making scores of 535 or better. 


Twenty-five Yards. 
First—R H Sayre, Sea Girt. Second—C L Deiat Sea Girt. 
8 8—36 


101010 9 8—47 5 7 
8 8 8 9 10—42 7 8 910 10-44 
1010 9 8 7—34 4 8 910 10—41 
1010 9 7 6—42—223 5 8 910 10—42 

8 8 8 9 10—43—206 

Fifty Yards. 
6 6 6 7 T-2l 678 9 $39 
6 7 8 910—-40 5 7 810 0—30 
5 7 810 10—40 3 4 6 6 10—29 
*9 9 8 910-36 6 8 8 8 9-39 
5 5 8 8 8—34—181 3 5 8 8 10—34—I71 
*Shot before the word of command, and counted 0. 
Seventy-five Yards. 

45 5 5 7-26 345 7 827 
10977 5-38 4465 5& 7T-— 
994 4 3-29 446 6 020 
1010 9 7 440 56678 02 
345 7 928-161 45 7 7 730-128 
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MATCH D—MILITARY REVOLVER (RE-ENTRY). 

Open to everybody; distance 50yds., 5 consecutive strings of 5 
shots under the same conditions as Match C. Entrance $1. 
Entries unlimited. 

First Prize—A gold trophy (a laurel wreath surrounding a 
scroll, mounted on an ebony shield; value $150). Between the 
scroll and the wreath is a ribbon on which, in raised letters, is 
“The United States Revolver Association.” At the top of the 
scroll is engraved “Military Record Match” and the name of the 
winner, the year and the score for each year are engraved on the 
scroll below. This trophy is held by the winner until the next 
annual competition, and is to become the property of the com- 
petitor winning it three times. 

Second Prize—A silver medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

Third Prize—A bronze medal, with inscription on reverse side. 

A bronze medal of the same design is also awarded to all com- 
petitors making a score of 190 or better. 


First—T. Anderton, Sea Girt. Second—R. * bie Sea Girt. 
779 91042 6 7 8—36 
8 8 910 0~-35 6 8 & 910M 
789 9 94 78 9 910—43 
78 9 9104 55 7 8 93 
778 9 9—40—202 6 7 8 910—40—194 
Third—C. L. Bouve, Sea Girt. 
5 4 9 910—37 78 9 910-42 
678 8 83237 778 8 838191 
5 6 8 8 9-36 
Other scores: 
M H Smith, Sea Girt......... 18% CF es Sea Girt....141 
R S Hale, Sea Girt........... 178 M C Mumma, Sea Girt....... 141 
y B Crabtree, Sea Girt........ 165 WH Luckett, Sea_Gist..... 133 
G B Young, Sea Girt........ 157 A Himmelw’t, San Francisco.124 
F E Healy, Sea Girt......... 156 


A. L. A. Himmetwricurt, Sec’y. 





Greenville Shooting Park. 


THrRE was quite a bunch of revolver and rifle experts and 
novices gathered together on the Greenville range on Saturday of 
last week. The weather was clear and windy, with the tempera- 
ture down to the point that makes one think of getting his top 
coat out of hock. Among the riflemen who were out for practice 
were L. P. Hansen, Dr. W. G. Hudson, O. C. Boyce, Harry Fen- 
wirth, C. Bischoff, H. F. Barning, R. Goldthwaith, Major Brink- 
erhoff and Lieut. Oliver; the last two gentlemen are well-known 
in military circles as members of the Fourth Regiment, N. J. 
S. B..G 


The shooting was of an informal order, simply practice. The 
scores are appended, 10 shots, possible 250: 

C. Bischoff 214, 209, 219. 

Wm. A. Tewes 225, 209, 219. 

H. F. Barning 215, 198, 216, 194, 216; total 1089, s 
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Dr. W. G. Hudson 230, 216. 

H. Fenwick 196, 202. 

L. P. Hansen 212, 207, 207, 218, 217; total 1056. 

Among the group of revolver shooters were J. E. Silliman, A. 
P. Proctor, W. J. Coons, A. L. A. Himmelwright, and John A. 
Dietz. The shooting was on the 50yd. range, with the Standard 
American target. While there were not very high scores made, the 
general average was good. Scores, 10 shots, possible 100: 

L. R. Piercy 91, 85, 92, 90, 89; total 447. 

A. P. Proctor 87, 86, 81, 84, 85; total 424. 

W. J. Coons 85, 79, 91, 83, 84; total 422. 

A. L. A. Himmelwright 89, 88, 94, 88, 86; total 445. 

J. A. Dietz 92, 86, 90. 

J. E. Silliman 76, 83, 82, 84. 


Miller Rifle Club. 


At the weekly shoot of the Miller Rifle Club, held at head- 
quarters, No. 423 Washington street, Hoboken, N. J., on Oct. 
21, 10 shots, .22cal. rifles, distance 75ft., the following scores were 
made: C. Bischoff 246, D. Dingman 242, F. Unbehanen 241, O. 
Smith 239, D. Miller 288, H. Bohn 234, K. W. Evans 234, P. 
Schultz 233, RK. Goldthwaith 233, C. Bayha 232, Kk. Kinsey 230, W. 
Grube 228, C. Doyle 220. 


New York City Corps. 


Tue New York Corps, Captain, R. Busse, finished its summer 
practice shoot at Union Hill range last week. ‘Lhe list of winning 
members on the several targets are appended. Scores: 

Bullseye target, best shot, 4in. center, degrees: J. Facklamm 
24, J. Keller 3242, RK. Busse 34, A. Wiltz 66, H. Radloff 78, A. 
Keller 8042, C. G. Zettler 85, O. Schwanermann 95, C. Wagner 100, 
K. Schwanermann 143, C. Schmidt 155, K. Bendler 167 degrees. 

Ring target, 10 shot scores, most points for the season: R. 
Bendier 5,357, Ch. Wagner 4,219, K. Busse 4,083, A. Kronsberg 
2,402, J. Fackiamm 2,286, H. Radloff 1,656, kK. Schwanermann 1,418, 

Point target, most points: J. Facklamm 414, RK. Busse 296, A. 
hronsvcrg cod, R. Bendler 1%, a1. saaiotf 90, K. Schwanermann 
‘wy, & &. ecver 61, Ch. Wagner 54, O. Schwanermann 062. 


Plattdeutsch Schueizen Corps, 


Tuts corps, which is one of the younger societies in our large 
group of shooting organizations in and about New York city, 
opened its winter gallery practice on the Zettler Bros. ranges 
on Monday, Oct. 19. Nine members were present, and took part 
in the contest. Scores: 

Plattdeutsch Corps, 3-shot scores, 25-ring target, two best scores 
to count, .22cal., distance 75it.: -H. Helmke, 73, 71; H. Lohman, 
72, 70; A. Bischoff, 70, 69; F. Passe, 70, 69; H. Rottger, 66, 66; 
Ch. RKemecke, 62, 60; F. Schmidt, 63, 58; W. J. Hopper, 638, 61; 
H. Van Hinken, 58, 49. 


Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue winter gallery shooting of the Zettler Rifle Club for the 
coming season was opened at the club’s headquarters, No. 159 
West Iwenty-third street, New York, on Oct. 20. While there 
was a large attendance, of the club members, few of them took 
part in the opening. Several of the members had just returned 
irom their fall outings and summer vacations, and they were more 
interested in the event that brought them together again. Vresi- 
dent Gus Zimmermann was on hand to greet his fellow members 
and receive their congratulations for his success at the Bundes- 
fest in Hanover and Hamburg, Germany. Louis Maurer, 
has just returned from his annual hunting trip in northern 
Maine, too, had many pleasant experiences to relate. Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry DL. Mueller had a new supply to his fund of good and 
interesting stories. The meeting was, in fact, a home-gathering of 
congenial spirits, who were pieased to return to the old ren- 
dezvous again. The scores of the members who took part im the 
opening of the winter shoot are appended: 

‘Yen-shot scores, 5 scores (consecutive) to count: 


who 





W A TemeSescccscscccccccccccccccscceseve 239 245 245 241 245—1215 
E Van Zandt.. oes 24l 234 242 245—1200 
W A Hicks.... 241° 240 +239 2439—1199 
K Gute ....... 243 239 288 240-—1198 
Geo Ludwig .... 23 240 4 25/ «=240—1196 
Louis Maurer ....ccccccccccccccccvcccccs 236 237 237 «=239—1182 
H UD Mueller... cccccccccccccccccccccccce 234 231 231 259—1162 
Geo. J. Bermius .......cceeeececeeeeeeeeee 222 225 228 21 225—1181 


bees Independent New York Corps. 


The annual festival and king shoot of the Independent Corps, 
Captain Herman Weber, was held in Union Hill Park, on Sept. 
17. Owing to bad weather, the shoot was extended to Oct. 15, 
and in the meantime the extension was declared off and the 
prizes were distributed to men with the high scores. At the 
close of the shoot on Sept. 17, the prizes were given out by the 
shooting master, Gus Zimmermann, at the Zettler Club head- 
quarters, on Oct. 20. 

The list of the winners, their scores and prizes won are ap- 
pended: 

Independent New York Corps—Bullseye, best center shot: 
M. Dorrler, 30 degrees, $15; L. P. Hansen, 41, $12; George 
Schlicht, 464%, $10; Gus Zimmermann, 49%, $8; R. Gute, 52, $7; 
Wm. Hayes, 52, $6; B. Zettler, 61, $5; E. Greiner, 64%, $5; G. D. 
Wiegman, 109, $4; Hy. Kroger, Jr., 107%%, $3; M. Schultheis, 114, 
$2; A. Begerow, 115%, $2; Geo. Zimmermann, 126, $1. 

Ring target, 3 shots: L. P. Hansen, 71, $20; Gus Zimmer- 
mann, 70, $12.33; A. Kronsberg, 70, $12.33; M. Dorrler, 70, $12.33; 
R. Gute, 69, $7.50; W. Hayes, 69, $7.50; L. Schmidt, 68, $7; Geo. 
Schlicht, 67, $6; A. Begerow, 66, $6; B. Zettler, 64, $5; W. Soll, 
63, $5; Hy. Kroger, Jr., 60, $4; C. Von der Broek, 27, $4. 

First bullseye: Geo. Schlicht. 

Last bullseye: Gus Zimmermann. 


Presque Isle Rifle Club. 


Erg, Pa., Oct. 17.—The members of the club seem to be losing 
interest in their matches, as only four of them were present to-day, 
but it was a raw, cold day, with a high west wind blowing. 
Shooting offhand at 200yds. on Standard target, the following 
scores were made, Mount beating his previous record: 








B MGM ccciescsess 81 70 67—218 MINED 6 <ocecaesd 66 63 61—189 
J FR rcsccccess 76 73 66—215 DONE cvccereseus 65 62 60—187 
Casta Bianco. 
Grapshooting. 
—— 


Fixtures, 


rings, Ind.—First grand tournament 
added. John M. Lilly, Pres. 


1904. 
Jan. 12-15.—Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club tournament, 


Oct. 26-31.—French Lick S 
of the National Gun Club; 
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Oct. 31, 1984. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Chicago Gun Club has fixed upon Nov. 26 for a shoot, 


open to all amateurs. e : 

In the badge shoot of the Audubon Gun Club, of Buffalo, 
Oct. 17, 25 targets, Messrs. 
on 23. 

- 

At Paducah, Ky., tournament, which commenced on Oct. 20, 
Mr. Fred Gilbert was high professional, with 482 out of 600. 
J. M. Hughes was second with 473. Of the amateurs, Mr. C. 
O. Le Compte was high with 461. 

- 

In the Sheepshead Bay Gun Club handicap shoot, 100 targets 
for a gold watch, at Sheepshead Bay, Oct. 21, Mr. H. Hutchins 
was the winner. There were eleven contestants. Three shoot- 
offs were necesssary to determine the winner. 


This week closes the summer and fall trapshooting season of 
the Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago. However, Dr. J. W. Meek, 
the secretary, reports that additional weekly shoots will be held 
if a sufficient number of members desire them. 


* 

Messrs. A. A. Felix and Fred Miller shot a match at 60 live 
birds, 30 yards rise, reported to be for $100 a side. It took place 
on Point Breeze race track, near Philadelphia, Oct. 2. The 
wind was stiff, the birds were good, and the scores were: Felix 
42, Miller 39. = 


“Bonasa,” in our trap columns this week, conveys the pleasing 
information from Cincinnati that Mr. Arthur Gambell’s son 
Lutie has so far recovered from his recent injury that he is able 
to be up and about with the aid of a cane. May his total re- 
covery be near. 


= 
The match between Messrs. H. M. Clark and J. L. Head, 50 
live birds each, was won by Clark with a score of 47 to 44. 
Clark, by prearrangement, was forthwith challenged by Mr. Max 
Witzigrenter, same conditions, and he won bv a <ccore of 47 to 
4. Mr. Witz now holds the trophy emblematic of the Indi- 
ana State championship at live birds. 


= 
In the shoot of the New York Athletic Club, at Travers Island, 
Oct. 24, Mr. F. W. Perkins, comparatively an inexperienced 
shooter, won the silver loving cup, the prize in the 100-target 
handicap event, and also the gold penknife in the 25-target event. 
Mr. Fred Vilmar has donated a silver loving cup as a prize of 
the club shoot, fixed to be held on Election Day. 


ce 

We are informed that the Yale Gun Club has disbanded. There 
will be no Yale team in the Intercollegiate championship match 
Nov. 21, at Cambridge, this year. The Yale team was the most 
successful of any team in the Intercollegiate contests. The 
action to disband was consequent to the refusal of the University 
Athletic Committeee to grant the wearing of “Y,” thus leaving 
the team without any insignia. 


Mr. Will K. Park, the popular and energetic trap editor of 
Sporting Life, announces that the committee on the ‘Howard 
Ridge testimonial” have turned over to Mrs. Ridge $237, the net 
amount realized in the testimonial event held in connection with 
the Florists’ shoot Sept. 29-Oct. 2. The amount includes all 
the moneys received, whether the tickets were used or not. 
He concludes by saying: “‘All who assisted in any way in this 
testimonial have the sincere thanks of the committee and the 
beneficiary.” 


3 

The S. S. White Gun Club team defeated the Arlingham Gun 
Club team, eleven men on a side, on the grounds of the Dela- 
ware County Country Club, on Oct. 24, by a score of 146 to 121. 
Each man shot at 26 targets. The scores were as follows: S. S. 
White team: Harper 22, Denham 14, Wilkins 14, Cantrell 13, 
Robinson 14, Dr. Cotting 16, Hinkson 12, Parry 11, Semper 1l, 
Kendall 10, Read 9. Total 146. Arlingham team: Harrott 20, 
Fontain 16, Pratt 15, Dr. Lake 13, Lebon 13, Redman 10, Ross- 
berg 8, Newton 8, Stout 7, Bowen 6, Snyder 5. Total 121. 

- 

Mr. J. S. Fanning, an eminent trapshooter of the Laflin & 
Rand Powder Co., has many interesting anecdotes of his eleven 
months’ sojourn on the Western coast. One item of especial 
interest to trapshooters is the great tournament to be held in 
conjunction with the Lewis and Clark Centennial ,Exposition in 
1905, at Portland, Ore. At least $5,000 will be added, and no one 
will be barred from competition and no one will have a handi- 
cap. The exposition is to be held in commemoration of the 
exploration of Oregon by the Lewis and Clark expedition, which 
was the beginning of Oregon’s development, as indeed it was 
the developmental! beginning of the entire Northwest by the great 
fur companies of Canada and the United States. 

a 

Last week it so happened that two skillful sportsmen, famous 
trapshooters, were visitors in New York. One was Mr. W. T. 
Nash, president of the Indianapolis Gun Club; the other was 
Col. B. W. Sperry, secretary of the Jacksonville, Fla., Gun Club. 
Each one is a performer of eminent skill. What was more har- 
moniously in order than to arrange a friendly shoot; so on Thurs- 
day, with Mr. John S. Wright, in his happiest mood of mind and 
actively in charge of the shoot, the party assembled on the 
grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club. Besides Messrs. Sperry 
and Nash, there were Messrs. C. A. Lockwood, of Jamaica, and 
Wm. Hopkins, of Aqueduct, two of New York’s best, and Messrs. 
Batten and Waters, of Forest anp Stream. The wind blew 
stiffly and variably, the targets were thrown swiftly and vari- 
ously, yet the visitors proved their skill. Both were handicapped 
by using strange guns. Messrs. Nash and Hopkins, in an event 
at doubles, scored 8, which was excellent work under the hard 
conditions. Col. Sperry broke 22 out of 25 in one event, as did 
also Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Nash returned to Indianapolis in the 
evening. All departed with an earnest wish to try it all over 
again some day. Mr. John Wright’s assiduous efforts contribu- 
ted in no small degree to the success of the event. 

Beexarp Warzns. 


Feltx—Miller, 


Paivapetrnia, Pa., Oct. 24.—In a match at 50 live birds be- 
tween Messrs. Anthony A. Felix a Fred Miller to-day, on the 
Point Breeze race track, Felix won by a score of 42 to 38 A stiff 
_— helped the birds _ , and made the shooting correspond- 


con mere difficult irds were a good, strong lot. The 
— were 30yds., 50 ‘birds: 


22222229 2222222922202 —20—42 
BE RE son cnencnspnccecunesheveeee 221*22121*12202122028201—19 
101222221212*220122212**—; 

A miss-and-out sweepstake at live Shae with eight entries, fol- 
lowed. At the fifth round Coleman, McAfee os ix and 
Miller had straight scores. Coleman missed his sixth and McAfee 
lost his ninth. Miller, Felix and Leonard each killed and 
divided the purse. 


Hughes, Stevens and Davis tied : 


: WESTERN , TRAP. 


Rohrer’s Island. 


Foltowing are the names of the winners in the recent prize 
shoot of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of Dayton, Ohio. First 
event, 1st prize, Dr. Hook; 2d, C. Smyth; 3d, W. Kuntz. 

Second event, 1st, W. Kuntz; 2d, C. Smyth; 31, Dr. Hook. 

The club medal was won by Charles Miller. Those who took 
part in the outing were Messrs. Dennick, Schaerf, Craig, Clark, 
Kersner, Theobald, Doneghor, Hash, Cook, Whittaker, Ger- 
laugh, Hohm, Nunlist, Ballman, Nohr, Selby, Gemin, Brandeberg, 
Hales, Ike, Rohrer, Cain, Tredway, Reigler, Stoddard and Mrs. 
May. 

L. D. Arndt won the Peters gold medal at the fall shoot of 
the Tiffin (Ohio) Gun Club, on Oct, 23. There were ten con- 
testants, the match being at 50 targets. Arndt’s score was 49. 


Fort Wayne, Ind, 


A big crowd assembled on the grounds of the Corner Rod and 
Gun Club, Oct. 19, the occasion being the shoot for the State 
championship trophy between H. Clark, of Wabash, holder, and 
J. L. Head, of Peru, challenger. All conditions were favorable, 
well as the shooters enjoyed the day. 
the weather was fine, the birds a good lot, and the spectators as 

Shooting began at 9:30 A. M., the first event on the programme 
being a match between Joe Smiley, of Matthews, Ind., and Will 
Ferrell, of Muncie. This was at 50 birds for $60 a side, and was 
won by Smiley with 34 to 33. Of Ferrell’s last birds, five fell 
dead out, more than enough to have won him the match if he 
had got just a little more shot into them. After this three 
handicap sweepstakes and a miss and out event were shot. First 
money was divided by Rodney Fleming and Jack Hines on 
straight scores in the 6-bird sweep. Williamson and Clark were 
the only ones to kill straight in the 7-bird event, and divided 
first. In the 10-bird event Keller, of the local shooters, and 
Clark tied on 10 straight, and divided first. 

The boys played a trick on Sam Miner in one of the sweeps, by 
placing a spring chicken in the trap instead of a pigeon. It 
didn’t rattle Sam a bit. He just killed the bird, and won the 
title of champion chicken shot. The retrieving was done by G. 
G. Williamson’s (Muncie) dog Lady’s Count Gladstone; a dog 
belonging to G. W. Wagner, of Peru, and Gale, belonging to 
Charles Rundell, of Fort Wayne. They did the work well, and 
it was a pleasure to watch them. Next the main event, the 
match between Clark and Head, was started. It resulted in a 
victory for Clark by a score of 47 to 44. Then came what was 
the big event in local estimation, as Max Witzigrenter imme- 
diately challenged Clark for the trophy. This was according to 
previous arrangement, and the match was started at once. Witz 
shot in fine form, and won by a score of 47 to 46. Once more 
the trophy is in Fort Wayne, and there it will remain until a 
better man than Witz comes along. The scores: 

Event No. 1, match, Smiley vs. Ferrell, 50 birds, $50 a side: 






RA . c0vcosevencessvesssvestes ovens yo ed 
Ferrell ....... eveveesese eeceeeseeeees®l*2Z11°O122001"2"0U2Z211U1L1—14 
0202120222221020211222220— 


Event No. 2, sweepstakes, 5 birds:J. L. Head 4, S. R. Miner 2, 
F. Martin 3, J. W. Ferrell 4, Williamson 4, Fleming 5, Max 
Witz 3, Gus Witte 1, Roy Keller 2, Wm. Jones 3, H. M. Clark 
4, Smiley 4, P. Bahrt 3, J. Hines 5. 

Event No. 3, miss and out: Head 23, Clark 22, Witz 16. 

Event No. 4, sweepstakes, 10 birds: Head 8, Ferrell 7, Will- 
iamson 8, Witz 8, Clark 10, Smiley 8, Keller 10, W. Jones 7, E. 
Jones 8. 

Event No. 5, 7 birds: Head 6, Ferrell 5, Williamson 7, Flem- 
ing 6, Witz 6, Clark 7, Smiley 4, Keller 6, Wm. Jones 6, Jack 
Hines 5, F. Martin 5. 

Event No. 6, match for State championship at live birds, 50 
birds, $50: 


SO ee 2222222222229022222202220-—23 
2222222222222220222222222-— 2447 

J} L Head......... seeeeeeeeeeseesees  BOZZZ2LI22I02 122222222 200-—22 
22222222222222 02022220 — 


Event No. 7, Witzigrenter vs. Clark, match for State cham- 
pionship at live birds, 50 birds, $50: 


WME ciciccconscccensnissssonescnsentn 2229 222222222222222220222—23 
202222222222222—24—47 
CRathc  concccccccoecccescces ecccccccces 2220222022122222222222222—23 
Bonasa. 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Oct. 24.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the 
fourth series. Fred Stone won Class A trophy on a score of 24 
out of 25. Snyder won B on 22, and Birkland C, on 16. Aside 
from a rather chilling wind from the right quarter, the day was 
a fine one for trapshooting. The wind, while chilly, was not 
strong enough to materially affect the flight of targets. 





One more shoot winds up the regular season. If attendance 
warrants it we may continue. 

Trophy shoot: 
EMD scsnsenbsswasensetecesesetansennehil 1111111011101111110111111—22 
REO  nisconcsce pncceavebosoonsenspapel 0111111111111111111001001—20 
PsN ccovencee evccesss 0111 
SEED nsccoypsunseereseusczesbouneboneel ape | 
NEL: DEL soscusvecosecseccoscassoneee 
EE snbaussiskedestcnsesasabovanhisseie THOMA TOLTTTO oe 
DUNE -scanencnsotebnebcosoventeéniegesssen 1111111111 101111111111111—24 
Re WEEE cncasbosessespebnbosssene pocteenh 1101101000101000000111101—12 
SE: aca vpbesveboscshsokesswvensasseevekn 1101010011111011011110011—17 
ek Ee eieutll 01110110111111111) —21 
PU wcvpeevecesncsonessecnsseonsessecness een —2 
McKinnon .......e+00- eecvcceses 0111111111111111011111—23 
Birkland, Sr. “172727 QnOnLLOOnOLEE Teter oe 
Tentlinger .. pecveneces 1101101010000011111011111—16 
ene enesoeupesopeensecns «-- -1011000111011100011011111—16 


Chicago Gun Club, 


Tue Chicago Gun Club will hold a special holiday shoot on 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 26, 1908. Grounds, 79th street and 
Vincennes Road. Take Wentworth avenue cars direct to the 
grounds. 

Competition is open to all amateurs. Shooting commences 
promptly at 9 A. M. The contest will be for a beautiful solid 
silver trophy, known as the White Horse Cellar Coronation Snuff 
Mull, presented by P. J. Mackie, Esq., Isley, Scotland. It will 
be a prize to the high gun. This trophy is a curiosity, being an 
antique, and cost originally $65. It can be seen at Von Lengerke 
& Antoine’s gun store, 277-279 Wabash avenue, where it will re- 
main on exhibition until the day of the contest. The contest will 
be open to members of the different gun clubs of Chicago, and all 
amateurs, and will be at 60 targets each man, distance handicap 
ranging from 16 to 20yds. Expert traps, Sergeant system. The 
trophy will become the sole property of the winner. Prizes also 
for the twelve high guns. The contest will be an optional sweep- 
stake, $3 entrance, for those who desire to shoot for the money. 
Shooters who do not care to shoot in the sweepstake can shoot 
for the prises only. Shooting will be in rounds of 15, 15 and 


20 targets; all ties to shoot off in rounds of 10 targets each. 
Entries close on the firing of the last shot in the first squad. 

Priee of targets, 2 cents each, to be paid by each shooter before 
stepping to the score. Bring your shells with you, as there will 
be none for sale on the grounds. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 

Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 24—The fourth competition for the 
October cup resulted in a tie between Messrs. W. W. Marshall 
and L. W. Palmer, Jr. There was a strong wind, which made 
the shooting extra difficult. The scores: 

October Cup, 26 targets, handicap, allowances added: L. M. 
Palmer, Jr. (2) 25, W. W. Marshall (6) 25, G. R. Meeker (6) 24, 
A. G. Southworth (6) 24, H. M. Brigham (0) 23, T. W. Stake (5) 
22, Dr. J. J. Keyes (8) 22. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: T. W. Stake (8) 15, J. H. 
Jack (2) 12, W. W. Marshall (3) 12, H. M. Brigham (0) 1, A. G. 
Southworth (3) 9, G. R. Meeker (3) 6. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: W. W. Marshall (3) 15, 
J. H. Jack (2) 13, H. M. Brigham (0) 13, T. W. Stake (8) 12, 
G. R. Meeker (2) 9, A. G. Southworth (3) 8 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: L. M. Palmer, Jr., (1) 16, 
J. H. Jack (2) 13, W. W. Marshall (8) 13, A. G. Southworth (3) 
12, H. M. Brigham (0) li, G. R. Meeker (8) 8. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: H. B. Vanderveer (5) 25, 
L. M. Palmer, Jr. (2) 26, J. H. Jack (4) 23, H. M. Brigham (0) 23, 
W. W. Marshall (5) 23, A. G. Southworth (6) 22, G. R. Meeker 
(6) 22. 

Shoot-off: Vanderveer 25, Palmer 24. 

Trophy shoot, 16 targets, handicap: H. B. Vanderveer (6) 26, 
L. M. Palmer, Jr. (2) 24, H. M. Brigham (0) 28, W. W. Marshall 
(6) 23, J. H. Jack (4) 22, Dr. J. J. Keyes (3) 22, G. R. Meeker 
(3) 21, A. G. Southworth (6) 21. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Dr. J. J. Keyes (2) 16, 
L. M. Palmer, Jr. (1) 15, H. B. Vanderveer (3) 15, H. M. Brigham 
(0) 14, G. R. Meeker (8) 12, T. W. Stake (3) 12, J. H. Jack (2) 10, 
A. G. Southworth (3) 8, W. W. Marshall (3) 7. 

Shoot-off: Keyes 15, Palmer 13, Vanderveer 13. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: G. R. Meeker (3) 15, Dr. 
J. J. Keyes (2) 15, A. G. Southworth (8) 15, H. M. Brigham (0) 
14, W. W. Marshall (3) 14, H. B. Vanderveer (8) 13, L. M. 
Palmer, Jr. (1) 13, T. W. Stake (3) 10. 

Shoot-off: Southworth 13, Keyes 12, Meeker 9. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: H. M. Brigham (0) 14, 
L. M. Palmer, Jr. (1) 14, W. W. Marshall (3) 14, A. G. Southworth 
(8) 138, Dr. J. J. Keyes (8) 12, H. B. Vanderveer (8) 11, J. H. 
Jack (2) 9, G. R. Meeker (8) 9. 

Shoot-off: Palmer 15, Brigham 13, Marshall 13. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 24—There were eight shooters in at- 











tendance at the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club to-day. Wash 
was high man in the totals. The scores: 
Events: .. £228: @ of £ 
Targets 10 16 32310 * * 
DT | Chiacabusneckasheebeucndes 9 14 15 21 20 10 8 8 
Ketcham ..........0+00+ 61221114417 6 4.. 
Wright 6 81419 18 8 6 6 
mb Se owe os ae os es 
Howard »eaewtnte. & 6 
‘ Grinnell ee 4e 6 ee OD ew Doe 
R Grinnell oe 46. oh ee os” 4 
Winter ..... Ser | 6 


On Wednesday, Oct. 28, at 1 P. M., the B. G. C. will hold | a 
100-target handicap, entrance price of targets; prizes donated. 

*Five pairs. 

Bay Rod and Gun Club, 

Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Oct. 21.—The gold watch handicap, 100 
targets, drew eleven ent ries, Messrs. Hutchings, Piercy and 
Lockwood tied on 100. Three shoot-offs were necessary to de- 
termine the winner, which proved to be Mr. Hutchins. Several 
practice events were shot. The scores of the gold watch allow- 
ance handicap, 100 targets, follow: 










Targets: 25 25 26 25 Broke. Hdp. Total. 
BE BRAGS cccccvesccvcccocesccovccede ab ae wD 78 24 10 
So ere fC ot 7 100 
Duthay ccccsccee pensoneeee~etrenenas 23 19 21 20 83 7 90 
BS Glover cccccccces peeebennsesess esos 28 22 24 22 91 6 97 
A. SQUies ccccccccccccccccccee eoceeee 101415617 6 36 91 
G Geel coccccccccccccccccccccccccccs Sh Se OB an 8? 10 97 

Fanning .........- cocccoccces an ae OB al 90 6 9 

eee © PF | 4 WW 86 

Lockwood - 18 14 16 18 66 35 86100 
Voorhis .... «+. 1417 18 20 69 24 93 
IT MeKame ...cccccccsccccccccs evesees 1617 1418 6 2% 89 

First shoot-off, 26 targ: ets: 

Broke. Hap. Total. Broke. Hdp. Total. 
Lockwood ......17 2 Hutchins ........23 ¢ 25 
Piercy ....00.00.20 2 24 

Second shoot-off, 25 targets: 

Lockwood ......22 7 23 Hutchins ........20 6 5 

Third shoot-off, 26 targets: 

Lockwood ......22 7 2% Hutchins ........18 5 23 

Practiee events: 

Targets: 2 10 15 10 10 16 2% 

Events: as 84686 7 
OO RT picbanewens soosces EO BB BD av Kc 
Glover .....+++++- ecccesccossoce eS See 

- €8 66 9 &@ 
ae! a FD oa: ok 
“te “Ee Se aa fos 
a a Me os ee 








Trap at Lake Denmark. 

Lake Denmark, N. J., Oct. 24.—A pleasant live-bird shoot, two 
events, was shot at Lake Denmark to-day, one of the contestants 
being the redoubtable expert, Mr. Thomas W. Morfey. This is 
Mr. Morfey’s second live-bird shoot since March 6 last. He is 
now devoting his energies to the Mount Pleasant Dairy, Stock 
and Poultry Farm, at Dover, N. J., in which he is making 
notable success. 

All the contestants were of Dover, excepting two, Mr. James 
Timmons, of Morristown, and Mr. John Rickett, of Rockaway. 
Class, Jr., is a youth of sixteen or seventeen years. His scores 
of 9 out of 10 and 6 straight are excellent. Mr. Timmons was 
the only contestant who killed straight in both events. The 


scores: 

No. 1. No. 2. 
SEED icc cccanccdsesedecocbsenscsccese sehandl 2121210111 9 111204 
Morfey ..... pdsene 
Timmins ........ $oseesee0 wood 
Taylor ...cccccccccsesceses cece 
Hinchman 






Gino 5 voeees 


“yccorasmenepiaesenmmnenemmenions 








Oct. 31, 1903.) 


Prairie City Tournament. 


Prairie City, Ia., Oct. 21.—The Prairie City Gun Club’s annual 
two-day tournament closed to-day. The weather was warm and 
pleasant. The programme had 200 targets each day. No money 
was added to the events, but $10, $6 and 100 loaded shells were 
given to the thrce amateurs making highest averages. Mr. A. P. 
McDowell wen first; Walker second, and Butters third. Budd was 
high for both days, but did not share in the purses or averages. 
Mr. F. C. Whitney acted as cashier. Mr. S. A. Tucker was pres- 
end and shot in several events for targets only. This is the first 
shooting he has done for some time. 


Oct. 20, First “eae 








Events: 1234667 910 11 12 13 

targets: 10 15 15 15 15 20 15 ri 10 20 15 2015 Broke. 
Walker 8141313 15181212 7161219 8 167 
Brown SE as (66) on oes in da as ase 
amsey 713 9 813141112 813 91512 144 
6 Moore 9111213131514 8. 
McDowell 9 12 14 14 13 16 15 12 s 18 i4 19 i4 178 
Forney 7121111121310 9 517131913 1652 
Budd . 10 13 14 14 13 2012 14 9 . 151613 180 
BED. ccseesieseetossek oa — EP ee one 
Gifford NNR eee eee ce ee 
Tucker a ae a OO Oe IR nk oe. oe ce +2 me 
Geo Marshall .......... 5 1310 12 13 16 1012 8 161317 11 156 
Furgeson .........c0006 7112 99101 9411 811 9 1221 
Butters . 111213181114 818141712 169 
Simmins .. Mahe dar eee os aka a on eee 
OME covcccecestecsces és 
Draper 1 
Dearth ... on 
Yokem 7 
Cozad . 2 
Moor 6 
Earley 1 

Oct 21, Second Day. 

Events: 1234667°8 910 LLB 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 10 20 15 20 15 - Broke. 
AP McDowell (cheveane 10 14 14 14 14 18 1513 1017131815 =—-:185 
DME a acpccencstanesed 10 15 15 15 15 16 1313 1019 151714 = 187 
Walker 9141513 14181213 914131912 175 
Butters 10 141312131612 11 815131813 168 
Gifford ck ck a. oa wa we Oe ae 08 00 00 ‘on 
S Moore .. 8131213 6 
Brown 9131312. 
I Brown .. 7121110 ii: 
Yowell 3. bs a ap ee de -on-es 
Ramsey Abt AUN as xc: ce 00 a 





"HAWKEYE. 





Trap in Arkansas. 

Littte Rock, Ark., Oct. 18.—What will probably prove to be 
the last target tournament of the season in Arkansas was given 
by the Duely-Mons Arms Co., an enterprising sporting goods 
firm of this place. Nothing elaborate was attempted, but a very 
neat and attractive tournament was offered. This consisted of 
ten events, ranging from 10 to 20 targets. The firm under whose 
auspices the shoot was held generously added $50 in cash to the 
purses, to which cortributions from no one else was asked. This 
brought a fairly good field of shooters, considering the lateness 
of the season. The visiting contingent was good. Pine Bluff, 
Camden, De Valls Bluff and several other places were repre- 
sented. The attendance of local shooters was also up to the 
usual standard. In the regular events John M. Pemberton, a 
local shooter, carried off the honors with 88.6 per cent. Next to 
him was W. B. Powell, that good shooter from English, Ark., 
while Coles, of Pine Bluff, was third. John W. Dickinson, an 
old-time local shooter, showed excellent form, but did not com- 
pete in all the events; his average was 87.1 per cent. for the 
number] of targets shot at. W. B. Miller, another local shooter, 
but one of the young ones, also shot well. 


Individual Contests, 


Aside from the regular programme events, there were several 
very important matches decided. The first of these was between 
I. J. Vick, of Pine Bluff, holder, and A. L. Morgan, of Camden, 
for the individual target championship of the State. The condi- 
tions of this specify 50 targets. This number, however, failed 
to prove sufficient, as each scored 42. The shoot-off at 25 failed 
to produce any result, as each scored 24. Another string of 2% 
showed Vick the winner with 23 to 22. Thus it required a hun- 
dred targets to reach a decision, and the aggregate score for each 
was Vick 89, Morgan 88. Mr. Vick won the medal at the annual 
tournament in open competition, and since then has successfully 
defended it, having in turn defeated W. R, Duley and O. Thibault, 
of Little Rock; W. B. Powell, of English, and now A. L. Morgan, 
of Camden. 

Cc. E. Pierce, of Camden, longed for possession of the Peters 
Cartridge Co. challenge trophy, held by Gibson Thibault, so this 
brought about a contest between this pair. This, too, was a 50- 
target race, but, like the first, was barren of results when this 
umber had been shot, as each scored 41. The shoot-off was. at 
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25, and here Thibault came to the front, scoring 22 to his op- 
ponent’s 20. 

Probably the most important event on the card was the live- 
bird match between W. B. Powell, of English, and R. W. Larkan, 
of De Valls Bluff, for a purse of $100. This, like the preceding 
match, was fraught with much interest, and the contestants were 
very evenly matched in shooting skill, each having defeated the 
other in a prior contest, though Larkan is the present holder 
of the Peters Cartridge Co. live-bird championship trophy. 

Powell got off with a good start, as Larkan lost early in the 
race, and at one time Powell was two to the good; but Larkan 
showed staying qualities, and managed to overcome this, and in 
turn had a lead of two, but just when he appeared to have the 
match won, he lost his last two birds, and thus another tie re- 
sulted, each having killed 20. This was immediately shot off, and 
here Larkan won out by killing 5 straight, while Powell lost his 
fourth. 

The weather was propitious, and everything passed off very 
pleasantly, with the exception of some annoyance from inexperi- 
enced trapper boys. 

Mr. Paul R. Litzke handled the cash, and this department was 
ably looked after. 

After the live-bird match was decided, a $3 miss-and-out was 
shot. This was divided by Coles and Dickinson on the ninth 
round. The scores follow: 





Events: 123 4 56 6 7 8 910 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 20 10 15 10 15 20 10 15 at. Broke. 
PINOT: vassvecdwecucs 91416 8121014181013 140 124 
101414 6121014161015 140 121 
713161013 91417 813 140 120 
91318 810101117 815 140 lg 
71316 814 81219 913 140 119 
81319 713 91315 712 140 116 
614151011 91317 7183 140 115 
71015 814 91516 9 9 140 112 
91312 810101216 714 140 lil 
one WE CM TERM... «. 110 91 
~ Wawa © Soe a ae ne % 53 
ace at as cs co ae Oa 85 73 
Cipdseeeedes Sy we KO we 9 91419 914 85 74 
TGRIES. ccccescccccconcosce os se 00 0s ce 0 12ill 913 60 45 
BAUME. ccecccececevecsese O Ske bc ek. eh ot oe ee 50 38 
BAMOINNE cccncaventevs op 00 04 00 06 sc ce ae © 45 22 
TEE, aiasdxcocesescancnces 44 06 REO sa ka pe “wa He 40 27 
Ns dasccccnenvebenees 40 «0 60 eH 00 66 BE ea se a0 15 il 
CRE ccccvevecaccences co ce ce so 20.60 ine cw ae 15 ll 
PE cetccuesetecadvade Oh 4600) 40) a0. 60 OD es ae ne 15 10 
Larkan-Powell match: 
Larkan 
Powell 
Shoot-off: 
LAGER cccccesccvocccesens 22222—6 Powell .....cccccccescsces 22200—3 





Cincinnati Gun C Club. 


Tue attendance on Oct. 24 was very good, twenty-five shooters 
taking part in the cash prize event, and for a portion of the after- 
noon two sets of traps were used. 

The targets were hard ones, and the scores made are really bet- 
ter than the figures indicate. Norris, the high man in the prize 
shoot, is especially worthy of mention. A new man at the traps 
(he began this fall), he has steadily improved in his work, and 
to-day topped them all with a score of 47, and was the only one 
to break straight in either of the three strings into which the 50 
targets are divided, smashing the last 20 without a miss. He will 
bear watching, and will have to be reckoned with when the finals 
are shot. Trimble’s handicap of 22yds. is a sure enough handicap 
on such targets, and 41 is a good score. The same may be said 
of Squier at 20yds. Barker did good work from 18yds., and 
landed in second place. 

The club will be represented at the National Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment at French Lick, Ind., by Messrs. Ahlers, Trimble, Medico, 
Gambell and Phil, and some of that $500 will find its way to the 
Queen City. 

In the practice shooting Squier shot from 19 and 21yds., 
Trimble 22, and Block 20. 

A number of the club members are planning hunting trips, 
mostly for quail. Fred Dreihs and John Schatzman will spend a 
couple of weeks in Adams County, O. Wm. Herrick will look 
for sport at Covington, O. H. Norris, with a few friends, will 
spend 2 week in Virginia. Dr. A. B. Heyl and H. N. Norris will 
go to Reelport Lake after ducks. Geo. Harris, Dr. Thrasher, 
Eugene Lewis and Dr. Beeheimer are going to Brown county 
and later to twenty miles below Memphis. Jas. Faran and Thos. 
Paxton will put in a few days at Middletown and Eaton. W. R. 
Randall can find sport good enough for him around his place in 
Mason, ©. J. G, Steinman and a party from Hamilton, will go to 
Prentiss, Wis., after big game. J. E. Worth and Herman 
Jergens will go to Illinois for a week. About Thanksgiving time 
Capt. E. A. Donally will go to Indiana. D, H. Merkle and Chas. 
White will visit Brown county, and later will go to Kentucky. 
E. M. Barker and L. W. Miles are going to Huntsville, Ind., 
for a week. C, H. Clerk and W. P, Howe go to Iilinols for a 


week or ten days. L. F, Ahlers and H. Van Ness will hunt in 


Adams county. Jack Clemens, E. Wilson and a few others will 
go to Warren county, 0. Ralph and his brother, E. Trimble will 
go to Morgan, Ky. Ralph Trimble is trying to make up a party 
to go to the upper peninsula of Michigan to hunt big game a 
little later. 

Every shooter on the grounds was glad to once more io 
Superintendent Gambell’s son, Lutie, on deck. He has had a 
long siege of it, but is now able to hobble around a little, with 
the aid of a cane, and all wish him a speedy recovery. 

A little sweepstake shooting was done on the 23d. ; 
of cash prize distance handicap, 50 targets, follow: 
39; Barker, i8yds., 44; Ahlers, 19yds., 41; Sunderbruch, 19yds., 40; 
Maynard, 1l8yds., 33; Gambell, 19yds., 27; Squier, 2Oyds., 40; 
Trimble, 22yds., 41; Block, 20yds., 34; Randall, l6yds., 33; Stein- 
man, l6yds., 33; Lindsley, I6yds., 27; Dennison, l6yds., 21; Colonel, 
l6yds., 7; Faran, liyds., 34; Williams, 17yds., 40; Harris, 17yds., 
35; Roanoke, 17yds., 25; Captain, l7yds., 27; Norris, I6yds., 47; 
Hobart, l6yds., 27; Harig, 16yds., 28; l6yds., 23; 
Markel, l6yds., “1; Jack, l6yds., 30. 

Team shoot, 5€ targets per man: 


The scores 
Medico, 18yds., 


Hattersley, 





Pe ind ee 22 23—45 Gambell ........... 19 19—38 
Medico -25 20—45 ae 19 22—41 
Barker paeauwed -19 20—39 Oe es 21 18—39 
Sunderbruch ...... 20 23—43—172 Williams .......... 22 23—45—163 
Bonaso. 





Prospect Shooting Association. 


Oct. 19.—The Prospect Shooting Association’s all-day shoot, 
postponed from a prior date, had ten programme events. ‘The 
weather was pleasant. Hawkins was high with 136 out of 150. 
Storr broke 134, Fulford 129. Dupont was high amateur with 127. 











Events: : 2 2.4 5 6 7°93 @ 

Targets: . 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 25 25 
BEE inp <tacadedecnueusoudie 11 9 14 9 13 10 15 24 24 
Storr NesdecbeeeCdebeceneneedene 8 138 9-14 8 12 8 142M 
Fulford Gucehensa -- 81912 £813 OH DB B 
Carr eeave $SHSHITwBS$ 8H 
BOGKEE oe csccccsccsceccssecsces Sowenwsts 3 &€ iw Be 
I ccahansiiaeneeanh kus ‘2 22 72 2 2 =: Se 
OIE.“ idibdevedcnwdcecdenwees set é8t 8 S$ £8 SB 
Levy ikdiceinntnntmdbaans anmen $HSH ££ EBS 
CD Didedadacsnimicsensddes nm teem 8B x 
ME  etudesésuanesescdustensiet mY OD asl cola a Kinet ade eee 
NL > dbecnqeddcnduamcndusces 9 912610 713 A 2 
DEPORE co eccccccccncccccccceces 9n GR IN WwW 122 13 
Mordecai .....seeeeerscceceeee ~ H&M EN SBA SS 
Cottman. Sdédeaededededeseoss - ll 6 10 6 9 1 10 16 16 
Silver King ......ccccccccceee - $8 &§&B49S8TFTS2 ®D 
PUIOEE Mecascedaccceaccaccane 612 8 10 411 8 11 16 16 
Boyd o © 8€MW4t 432 
Wood 710 710 8 13 2 19 
NE idiveridcidiseiucmansoes 8 11 10 8 8 12 20 20 
Bowen Sd Rbasédeadcedezardes on OK ae ee iat aga 
PORE. cacccccssceceseveccee Tn a ae: 2 ie oe ae 
PN eadicadeguecceidscdindves id. te oe, we ae aa ee 
Street eu, «8, 00 8 26 4g ‘ow ce ee 
Alma wa! aus ae (90 de: “he eel eee 
OIDs avcscncscecccccscas Sag 46) Ge 6c 00 60 ce «se BOE 

Five birds: 
WENGE EE seccusicccuciwe 12121- CNN TR oc scccsicdiuns 21122—£ 
SIE danandecuceukouws 22101— a Thompson, Midddéntandede 01100—2 
ee 22212—5 Mordecai, 30............. 21120—4 
SS ee or ae 01220—3 
i, a a 10212—4 Hawkins, 32 ............. 2222—5 
Silver King, 28......... a OY, eee 10212—4 
ED de vaccucadeucee 01112—4 

Five birds: 
CE edindancasdeaness 21212—6 9 Cottman ......ccccccccces 20112—4 
Dae dsnccaxecaae BeEEE—O PEMIOGO: Kr ceccccccsccascacl 
ROUMNOET ccccesesesvasee BRZEO—4. PYGSPECE ccc cccdcccvccces ‘0101 —3 





Avon Tournament. 


Avon, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Appended are the scores of the third 
annual tournament of the Avon Rod and Gun Club. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. J. G. Heath, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Geo. R. Ginn, New Haven, Conn.; H. H. Stevens, New 
York city, and O. S. Stull, Batavia. 

The features of the day were the shooting by McCord, of 
Rochester, and Green, of Avon. Both of those men are ama- 
teurs. McCord won first average, breaking 169 out of 180 targets. 
Greene and Stevens tied for second with 165 out of 180. 

There was a stiff north wind blowing, which made the shooting 
very difficult. 

The longest runs were made by McCord and Stevens, with 33 
straight each. The attendance was light,-but the shoot was a 
success. The scores: 

Events: 1 





2345678 9101112 
Targets: 10 10 15 16 20 10 15 15 25 15 15 15 
McCord 8 15 1619 9 13 13 22 15 15 15 
Stevens ........ edetece 9 13 16 20 10 14 14 22 14 10 14 
Greene 9 8141417 913 13 95 14 14 15 
EE fa shdcestacddeseeses 9 91312 14 91011 91131414 
Harrison 7588 8 81W212n 1 
Curtis 8 8 91211 910 8181212 9 
POL, ‘axases 7413 910 7 9 913 7...: 
Chase ....... oo $ 91110 &6..1011 1011 
WHCOR srperrregersreeeereesesceees 6 7M...... x 3 


Jay Gaeene, 











882 - 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 

BaLtimore, Md.—The ninth annual tournament of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association was held on Oct. 14 and 15. Im the mer- 
chandise event, the handicaps, by distance, were as follows: 

Lupus 17, German 19 
16, Coulbourn 17, Bowen 17, Smith 17, Edwards 16, L. S. Mordecai 
16, Hawkins 20, Storr 18, Fulford 20, Pennsy 17, McElvey 17, 
George 17, Mordecai 18, Philbrook 16, Scott 16, T. E. Cottman 16, 
Schaab 17. 

The first day had a target programme, of which in the nine 
sweepstake events, Mr. J. Mowell Hawkins was high with 137 out 
of 150. Mr. E. D. Fulford was second with 134. In the amateur 
class Mr. Lester German was high with 134. In the first 20-target 
race, Mr. J. R. Malone made the only clean score of the 20- 


target events, although he had a severely iujured hand, due 
to an accident while adjusting the traps before the shooting com- 
The scores: 


menced. 








Events: F ~S. 8 9 8. o> 

Targets: av ao Zu av 20 15 20 15 20 50 
DEE. Rineiersedseensecevbsones 7 13 16 11 16 12 16 12 16 40 
Hawkins 9 15 16 13 19 14 19 15 17 43 
German 10 13 16 13 18 13 14 14 «19 46 
ED evecesscessvess 8 13 18 12 17 13 17 138 17 44 
ON 7 14 «13 «12«17«13«18«13«217's«43 
Fulford ........... 9 14 16 14 19 14 18 15 15 43 
a 9 13 14 13 16 12 18 11 16 42 
Pennsy ......... 6 10 15 12 10 10 14 13 13 39 
McElvey 7116 ll 16 15 15 13 13 42 
Malone 9 12 20 10 18 12 18 .. 156 44 
Cottman 6¢1B712 60 Bb 9 3 
George 10 12 18 11 14 13 18 12 13 39 
Coulborn 92383121 717 § 14 3 
Kerngood : 2 ob nes ae. ie ee 
EL . spscsseseve + 146121411 §$ 14 37 
Mordecai 18 11 19 12 16 12 17 3 
SER: abushovévcscnsnabednanpe Sm reo. 
Philbrook 3 5 13 15 36 
SD poxses - 16 «12 «16 37 
TE scovsene - 614 DD 
Edwards oo 
7 2 a, cccnesdvesevescss os 00 op se as ee «oe op ost 
L ED -<cvecaebaveecksee o. o* oe oe ** ** oe .* oe 
EE wnvsvccseuseesentefounss Se ke oe 

No. 10, the merchandise event was won me iia Gute, of 


Aberdeen, Md., with 46. The prize was silver plate, 
Storr and Malone got 44 each, Chew, 
McElvey 42, Lupus 40. 
prize, and George won. 


Oct. 15, Second Day. 


The Maryland Handicap, 20 live birds, $10 entrance, was the 
event of main interest to-day. To the winner a silver cup. The 
supply of birds was exhausted when Fulford had shot his 19th, thus 
leaving one bird short of finishing the Malone lost his 


10 of them. 
Fulford and Hawkins 43, 
Pennsy and George shot off for the tenth 


event. 
































20th, a red bird, near the hour of twilight. Storr and Malone 
were tied on 19 at that juncture. Storr was not shooting for 
money. Hawkins shot from the 32yd. mark. Fulford subse- 
quently missed his 20th, which thereby left Malone the winner. 
The scores: 

Events: [. 2. Geo 

Targets: 15 20 15 15 30 
PE) ibbsstdibibhesbepnashscaspebkhsed 13 15 13 13 2 
Th scksphersnensasserobsusevnr 15 13 14 14 26 
ST) Abikhbkwsnknssebbesesnebeaunwe 14 15 13 14 30 
EEE. nopvswesavcdscnssbepseses 4415 13 13 26 
DS <isbevavchbabobobussubsatnnes 13 15 14 13 2 
ED  cneccisessees>senscsesacnes 13 15 12 l 2 
PE Libcdsnthendescdahsbepes sand os 12 17 13 14 2 
SENET. sicpavsanscsunsavcosardarbesacn 13 19 9 12 2 
SR Scchsvabesesbensesseoes 11 15 ll 10 28 
EE. \ phe ben esbsekesonnbrusbebeceess 6 6 8 10 15 
SL ccbennachucnssenconsnee 10 14 «Il 1 21 
PL e650Gcarcbhsenabesbenen 9 146 7 10 21 
PL cist tkshbsekbanessasiensn sil). ee ee ee 
BENEEE wcvccessccovvesecceses uo: ee 1 8 12 16 
EE. pyosabspesesensnsed ack bi Oh ob e Se nl 
DE, cssccssvssphovevesses ~~ a 
th). chijubedebarwebenbsonboesesunsens 11 12 19 

Event 1, 5 live birds: 
Prospect TEN ce cwck pote CMRMENEES 5 naaccneas unde 20120—3 
PTE S6Scebeseceenennp ee EE Sic iendnenen shan 2—5 
German 5 Hawkins 5 
Sn. opesnees Chew ..... 5 
Coulbourne Malone 4 
BOE ccccvcccesocsoccses Fulford 3 
Cottman 

Event 2, 7 
Foard ae 1110211—6 
German 112 SED covenssccnessenn 1111111—7 
Seitz, ..ccccccccce 21111: 2-6 Se 1101122—6 
Cottman ... -1112111—7__ Peters ..... 5 
Coulbourne 210122—6 Mordecai 
DIBES occcccce .-1010222—5_—_ Clarence 

Event 3, 20 live birds, Maryland Handicap, 
SE | hesnnehvosondsssbneceestnpsabnekenencsaee 18 
ee RS er er 18 
EE cacoedbavondet osaseenssenesenseeveuenenesenne 20221011—16 
Hawkins ...... 222200 17 


Prospect 
Cottman 
Coulbourne 


9 
2910112017 
02001- 16 


BIRR 20000 16 

Malone, Jr. 211022 200 

Malone ...... -19 

he 71122115 z2z21111101000—16 

Mordecai 111% 211011114 211111010— 

Edwards 205 

SL. chose onsGeiassebusescetsubhenessseent 211111212222—19 

Fulford 2122122110—19 
In the shoot-off for the cup the Maryland Handicap event, 5 


birds, Oct. 19, Malone defeated Storr by a score of 5 to 4. 

The high averages of the two days at targets were: Hawkins, 
first, with a total of 220 out of 250; Fulford, second, 219; German, 
third, 218; Storr, fourth, 213, and Foard, fifth, 210. To-day Lester 
German made high average. Foard was second. Storr, Chew 
and Fulford tied for third. 





Mt. Sterling Gun Club. 


Mr. Sreriine, Ill., Oct. 21.— 


Appended find scores made at our 
shoot held here yesterday: 








Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 101112 1314 15 16 17 18 
Targets: 10 15 15 10 15 15 20 10 15 15 1015 1510 1010 * * 
Parks 813 1510131417 91515 91414101010.... 
Scott - 81415 9151420101514 81414 810 9 5 9 
Magill 91511 611 719 51612 91311 8 8 8 6 5 
CORED - an cvenesee 101313 71213171012 9 91112 9998 7 
Englebricht ..... 6121310131416 71312 7 813 8 6 8 4.. 
ON ear re os cb ae eth beh cae Sb nkhces we cae’ as 
Vandeventer ..... wT sh ae 0 bb oe os. Soe x 5 6. - 
W Breidenbend.. 101114 8131516 8 9.. 6. ‘a ere oe 
Grammer 91412 81412161010.. 9. ie i oe 
Peacock > Dp OP an Pe MD OB pe co as oss $e 
Bowmas D Boe DBP ss co BMW an oo « ss 6 os 
T Breidenbend... 1012 .. 714 i2 91315 9..13 8. 78 

et ROPE. cescvccs 14 14101115 15 91414101512 9 9......... 
} E Parks........ 16 12 61216 5 DE Te bie ost Busd ap thee 
Taylor bobbe wees 0s Sb wb be » 


Callahan 


o ac 5 8 8 





AAVETY ccncnccicce oo.00 20 0m 00 

Estes 

Pe. o asssneped ike 

Wright BD Mets eo ; 

— eccensevece ve . . a ‘ 
OBEN cvvoveseves of ee oe ae ve se © ss es 08 0 ee oe 
” J. Bazrpansswp, Sec’y. 


, Chew 18, Foard 17, Malone 17, Cottman, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


a 


Paducah (Ky.) Gun Club. 


Tue fourth annual tournament of the -Padycah~Gun Club” was 
held at La Belle Park, on Oct. 20, 21 and 22. The lateness of ‘the 
season caused a smaller @ttendance than at past affairs of the 
kind, but it was nevertheless a most successful event, both -pro- 
fessional and amateur classes being well represented, and some 
good scores made. . 

The out-of-town shooters arrived Monday evening, and Tues- 
day evening, after the labors of the day were over, they were 
entertained at a down-South ’possum bake and fish fry, and they 
certainly did full justice to the feast. 

On Wednesday evening a theatre party was made up and spent 
a pleasant evening. 

High average was won by Fred Gilbert with 482 out of 500; 
J. M. Hughes, of Palmyra, Wis., second with 473. 

High amateur average was won by C. O. Le Compte, of Em- 
inence, Ky., with 461. Messrs. Gilbert and Le Compte were 
presented with handsome silver loving cups, as trophies, and 
Moses Starr, of Paducah, won the home trophy. 

The directors of the club passed the following resolutions in 
recognition of the services rendered by Mr. H. C. Bronough: 

“We, the ditectors of the Paducah Gun Club, hereby tender our 
thanks and expression of appreciation to Mr, .H. C. Bronough 
for his services in so ably assisting the management in conducting 
the fourth annual tournament, held at Paducah, Ky., Oct. 20-23.” 

Superintendent Hills, of the N. C. & St. L. R. R., puts as much 
enthusiasm into his trapshooting as he does into his duty of 
advancing the interests of his road, and he is an excellent shot. 
His efforts and energy have had much to do with the success 
which has always attended the club. 

The barbecued dinner which was served free each day was a 
welcome change from a hotel menu. 

The following shot at 500 targets and made totals as follows: 
Gilbert 482, Hughes 473, Spencer 469, Le Compte 461, H. Storr 
450, Marshall 448, B. Starr 448, Phellis 445, Brady 444, Mercer 444, 
Davis 442, Meadows 441, Rouse 439, Waters 436, Prouse 434, Arm- 
strong 4206, Hills 402. 

Shooting at 250 targets, Moore broke 211, Moss 210. 

The third day was devoted to live-bird shooting, and a large 
crowd of spectators was in attendance to witness the close of a 
very successful tournament. 

The cup for best average by a club member was held last year 
by H. Broncugh. 

The Paducah boys offered to match their Starr team (Moses and 
Len) against the world for a big purse, but had no takers. The 
sccres follow: 

Event No. 1, 5 
Vhil, 3lyds., 5, 


birds, $4.25 entrance, 40, 30, 20, 10 per cent.: 
Armstrong, 27yds., 4; Page, 29yds., 3; Brady, 
28yds., 4; Le Compte, 28yds., 5; B. Starr, 29yds., 5; M. Starr, 
29yds.. 5; Spencer, 3lyds., 5; McKinnen, 27yds., 4; Marshall, 32yds., 
4; Robinson, 27yds., 5; Eaker, 26yds., 5; Waters, S3lyds., 5; 
Moxall, 28yds., 5; Mercer, 26yds., 2; Reuse, 27yds., 4; Davis, 27yds., 
4; Steger, 27yds., 4; Gilbert, 38yds., 5; Hughes, 3lyds., 5; Weiles, 
26yds., 3; Preuse, 27yds., 5 













Event No. 2, 25 birds, $26.25 entrance; $500 guaranteed: 
POM: DE ncnsccovcsnctvcenseseessensesenche 2222222121222222222222222—25 
Avmasteens,, Tl ovseecascccsscussveevesseved 221120222222222222222%222—23 
a ee ee 22—22 
ee err 1212111222101120212*11211—22 
WARES, Bh. cvocccecvcssodesonvstsnsevueell 2222220222202222221222222—23 
OS a ee *120211211220120111112221—21 
SS ne 1221122121222201111211112—24 
Meese, Bh .orcccccscevsccovsvescvescesste 2122222222222022222222222—24 
DEC INRO, BT occscvcccescsvccseccesevoven 120222212210221222022*%222—22 
Marshall, I er ee 2222222222220112122%22122—23 
Gilbert, 33 « » «1221222222212221221212222—25 
Le Compte, 8. eee oe 
SEER, UD  sevcscvccesiwovensenesnanpestel 2122222222212*2222221212%— 
EE. OE ccsnncvusevessssevevenenesceuseen 5912991012921 121 12112121124 
SO aa en 1122201122222020222021222—20 
eS Pe 222222022220222222122212*%—22 
Robinson es eae eee 1111112122222122021112122—24 
Renee, Be cccccccvcvesccescccesusconsesse 2*022*1122201211220122111—20 
OE ee 2222222200002222022222202—19 
Johnson, 27 22.2... cececeescececeenceeecees 01210*212w 
TERED, FB scccccessedcccessncesennsccsnenis 2121221221111121111212221—25 
Hansbro, 28 .. 2221222202220222226222222—22 
Mrs Davie, 86 ..ccccccccoceccccccvescccees *101110221210 


Event No. 3, 10 birds, $5 entrance, birds extra; three moneys for 
every ten entries: M. Starr 9, Le Compte 9, McKinnen 10, Arm- 
strong 7, Jones 5, Dr. Carver 9, Preuse 10, Waters 7, Robinson 
9, B. Starr withdrew, Hughes 10, Marshall 9, Loyd 8, Mercer 8. 

Bonasa. 





Olean Tournament. 


Oxean, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The fall tournament of the Olean Gun 
Club was held at the Jersey Farm Association grounds, Oct. 13 
and 14. In every respect this shoot was a success. Beautiful 
weather and fairly good attendance both days made fine sport for 
all. The trade was represented by J. A. R. Elliott, Geo. R. Ginn, 
Ii. H. Stevens, Luther Squier, and Messrs. Hughes and Heath. 

Of the professionals, Mr. J. M. Hughes won high average for 
both days. J. A. R. Elliott second, and H. H. Stevens third. 

Of the amateurs, B. D. Nobles won high average first day, and 
H. M. Stewart and B. A. Bartlett tied for second. T. F. Adkins 
won third. 

On the second day Stewart won first, Miller second and Adkins 
third. 

For both days Stewart first, Nobles second and Adkins third. 

Mr. Stewart won silver cup given by Otto Miler tor high aver- 
age for both days. F. D. Kelsey won $5 for longest consecutive 
run, which was 36. Adkins won prize for highest score in second 
event first day by shooting off the tie with Miller and Beach, 
breaking 20 straight. Vaughan won pair of pants for highest 
score in sixth event second day by breaking 24 out of 25. 

All expressed themselves as having a good time, and will ho 
for Olean for the next shoot. 

Following are the scores of those who shot at 190 targets on 
Oct. 18: Hughes 183, Elliott 178, Nobles 171, Stewart 170, Bartlett 
170, Stevens 170, Adkins 106, Miller 164, Byer 163, Beach 163, Squier 
160, Kelsey 159, Mason 158, Vaughan 136, Crandall 124, Dailey 90. 

The following are the scores of those who shot less than the 
full programme number: Studd 75 ex 106; Daniels 102 ex 115, 
Coleman 65 ex 110; Ross 72 ex 110; Eaton 9 ex 25; Fields 45 ex 
60: North 60 ex 85; Bozard 26 ex 35; Zimmerman 15 ex 35. 

Following are the scores of those who shot through the full 
programme of 190 targets, Oct. 14: Elliott 184, Hughes 181, 
Stewart 172, Miller 170, Stevens 170, Adkins 169, Squier 167, Nobles 
166, Kelsey 166, Cottle 165, Vaughan 164, Beach 164, Mason 160, 
Bartlett 158, Byer 154, Dailey 85. 

Scores made at less than the programme total of 190 follow: 
Bozard 67 ex 80; Stohr 80 ex 105; North 76 ex 95; Eaton 19 ex 
35; Wertman 32 ex 50; Miles 46 ex 70; Zimmerman 27 ex 50; 


* Daniels 28 ex 35. 





Toucher—If I borrow a dollar from you, will it be necessary to 
hand it back to-morrow, or can you wait until next week for it? 

Frost—I’m too busy to discuss purely hypothetical i 
Ask somebody who likes to argue.—Kansas City Journal. 





{Ocr. 31, 1903. 


Cotiser Gun Club, 
Jounstown, Pa., Oct! 23.—The appended scores show what was 


- done at our first targét tournament, Wednesday, Oct.-21. The 


hunting season, being on, affected the attendance, but the tourna- 
ment was a grand success. Some good scores were made: 








Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 10111213 1416 16 

Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 20 10 10 10 15 10 10 10-10 15 35 Broke 
Denneker 91014 8101910 81014 9 9°9101424 186 
DEE endinin’s 10 81310 8171010 914 9 8 7 814.. 155 
Loughrey ..... 8 714101016 8 9 712 879 912.. 148 
Baumgartner.. 10 913 7.917 8 9815 9 686919 162 
Wolfe ........ 71012 9 817 7891410 8 9 813.. 150 
Rensinger & bt} per ere etre 61 

EE, -eabessces 92 0% be 08 dco 0s 0s UY 00 ‘Se be 27 
Hazelwood 9991499 69142 180 
Howard 910 71010 8 8 611... 148 
uP 55> cabeoid 610 814879 810... 14 
— shes a0 af cares be Sa 72 
Murphy es. OF £4-3.4..% 76 
Swank ... oo cc as ost Mee #t..8 Bae 76 
Pringle .. 799 9% 77 S56 104 
Tosh .:... 69810 8 8771417 12 
Myers ... a a -« 9 8 6131010°9 7165 . 94 
Hendrickson.. ..........12 8-5 711 8 6 7 71017 98 
errr ee, he Pee Pe Sk 84 
EER kctceccne 00. ages <sésies Bae Ba 8 5.423 51 
Ferguson .,,.. 5 so 78:..° 2 483.4 50 
Walter ahs 5 35 4 912 38 
Livingston 978 81420 61 
G Orr a) 60. Wy ae on 12 
E Orr . ¢.007 8 81317 42 
Roach - + 81424 46 
Keifer 5 10 16 31 
SY “Dikeodne) alee po b0 00 <wise ob *hins notes eran baw oe 2 
Lingenulter -. 10 10 
Marbon as 6 
Brown at 7 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


PovucHKeEepsi£, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The Marshall cup, no more— 
it’s the Traver cup now—the sixth win, necessary to establish 
permanent ownership, was scored in event No. 3 to-day by Capt. 
Traver. This cup was donated by Mr. H. W. Marshall, the pop- 
ular vice-president of the club, and has been in competition weekly 
on our handicap system since March 28. Capt. Traver has won 
this trophy from scratch on six scores as follows: 22, 24, 24, 22, 
18, 23. The scores, except the fifth, which was made undér ex- 
tremely hard conditions, show that Mr. Traver can shoot—there 
are some who believe him to be the equal of any trapshooter in 
the Hudson valley—and in any event that he competes, where 
there is something to win, he generally gets a place with the 
winners. The cup is now on exhibition at Mr. Traver’s place of 
business, the Court House Café, where the Captain always receives 
his friends, especially shooters, with the “glad hand.” 

We have had an inkling that another cup will soon be put in 





competition. At present I can give no particulars, but: think 
that next week we'll know all about it. However, we have been 
told that it will be a “dandy,” a regular ‘‘stimulator,” as it were. 
Scores made to-day follow: 

Events: Events: 1234 

Targets: Targets: 25 25 25 25 
Adriance ... Marshall . 17 22 15 19 
GHEE cccscccccsece SURGE ccccccosscscces 20 19 23 18 

EH. 





Ossininc, N. Y., Oct. 24——The shooting to-day on the grounds 
of the Ossining Gun Club was rather difficult owing to a strong 
northwest wind blowing across the trap. In the prize competi- 
tion for the rifle and telescope Gayl Hubbell got a win with 20 
out of 25, from the l6yd. mark. 

The next club shoot for prizes will be held on Nov. 7. Notices 
are being sent out to shooters in New York and vicinity to 
ascertain the possibilities of a big handicap shoot being held here 
on Wednesday, Nov. 18. If a shooter doesn’t get a letter it is 
because we haven’t his address: 


Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
Targets: 10 25 10 10 Targets: 10 25 10 10 
De Shaw, 18......0000 816 6 8 C G Blandford, 21... .. 18 97 
BREEN, ccccccccsovccs Sos DD Te BS Ebcccvece os aD eeres 
1% Hyland, 16.......0 a s> 1 CE sestwekesenee 46 1387 
ashburn, Peesorce ), 
c.G. B 
New York Athletic Club. 
THe New York Athletic Club handicap shoot, Oct. 24, at 
Travers Island, had two prize events. No. 1 was 100-target 


handicap, allowances added; prize a silver loving cup. This was 
won by Mr. F. W. Perkins, who broke 70, and with an allowance 
of 40 made a full score of 100. He had shot but a few times at the 
traps before. He won the second event also, notwithstanding that 
his handicap relatively was cut down one-half. The club will hold 
a shoot on Election day. 

The scores, 100-target handicap, follow: Dr. Knowlton (5) 98, 
C. M. Meyer (15) 82, W. J. Elias (40) 78, H. P. Walker (16) 8, 
F. W. Perkins (40) 100, Gus Greiff (0) 90. 

Prize shoot, gold penknife, 25 targets, handicap: F. W. Perkins 
(5) 25, Dr. Knowlton (0) 20, H. P. Walker (5) 23, Gus Greiff (0) 
17, W. J. Elias (10) 16; C. M. Meyer (2) 20. 





Fremont Gun Club, 


Fremont, Ind., Oct. 20.—The following scores were made to- 
day at the shoot of the Fremont Gun Club: 
SP EE <n on 6 eninsensrebbrsinnanotnsasenet 1110001010010100111111001—14 
W N McKechen.. - -0011110011101111001111110—17 
F Richards ... - -1110111100110111011111110—19 





D Gleason ......... --0100111101111111010101100—-16 
McChesney ....ccccccccccsceccccccccccecs 0110111100111101010011011—16 
EEE? ccocnpsceunbshetseueesseueteeuseeen 1111001111011111111011011—20 
MD ‘scaceadctadeensentesdSuesdunensbeen 1111111011011101100111101—19 

1 D-DIMER 20. cccccccesesccescvcescccses 1101000001010010001000100— 8 
MED . 0000005 sedeccesesvecnccoesscossoes 1100000001111000110000000— 8 

Yan WARE ...cccccccccccccccccccesvcose 1001011001110011110111111—17 
Geo Reed cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 1111111111111011001111111—22 


Jesse Lint, Sec’y. 


The Interstate Association. 


PitrssurG, Pa., Oct. 24—Please be kind enough to announce 
in the trap department of Forest anp Stream that gun clubs 
contemplating giving tournaments during the season of 1904, and 
desiring the assistance of the Interstate Association, should have 
their applications in the hands of the secretary-manager by Dec. 
7, in order that they may be presented to the Tournament Com- 
mittee for action thereon at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, Dec. 10, next. Send all applications to the Secretary-Man- 
ager’s home address, 19 Coltart Square, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ermer E. Saaner, Sec’y-Man. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. W. Hudson, at Sea Girt, made a total of 263 out of a 
possible ane ‘winning the Laflin & Rand Aggregate A special prize, 














1-Co: , Ha Gen. E. P. Meany, and the Trophy match. 
fie seed sifies “equipped with barr berrele’ made by the Remington 
Arms Co., of Ilion, N. Y. 
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